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Fibre drums to keep things dry.....And cans in a steady stream 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Did you know that Continental is the 
2nd largest producer of crown caps? 
Has complete and up-to-date facilities 
for fabricating plastics? Makes a full 
line of paper and fibre containers? 

Why, then, do we still call ourselves 
the Continental Can Company? Well, 
we’re pretty proud of that name. Thou- 
sands of businessmen have learned to 
rely on it for products and service of 
the highest quality. 

Our main job now is making products 
for war. But when it’s won, keep your 
eye on Continental and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. « Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. * Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba, 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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But tractors will never be a success 


You'd hardly think it today, but a while 
back some people were pretty insistent 
in the belief that the farm tractor was 
doomed to failure. 


“Dangerous” rere complicated 


for a farmer” .. . “take all a man’s time 
fixing it up” . . . were some of the ob- 
jections that were quickly raised. 
Even the bankers were critical. “I 
have come to the conclusion,” said the 


President of a Federal Land Bank, 


“that tractors are not a success.” 


And about the same time, an Okla- 
homa commercial banker, going over 


applications for loans, said, “We be- 
lieve that any farmer who intends to 
do all his farm work with tractors will 
only hit the rocks.” 


Timidity and the fear of new things 
all too often shut and bolt the door 
against opportunity. History is full of 
examples where a new idea or a new 
invention has had to wait many years 
for acceptance, because some group 
was reluctant to yield to change. 


But this is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation — or a business! 


America’s land frontiers have become 


fixed. But there is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities for our expansion and growth 
if we will open our minds to new ideas, 
and intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with such 
daring and imagination as to develop 
a new concept of opportunity for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass'communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. I” 1910, only 3000 tractors 
were on American farms. By 1945, that number had reached an 


estimated 2,000,000. In 1910, approximately 900,000 acres were 


cultivated by tractor. In 1945, it is estimated, the total will reach 


250,000,000 acres! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago © Detroit © San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston « Honolulu * London 








Last week 
hundreds saw London 
by television... 
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Tomorrow thousands will go 
to London by CLIPPER 


ODAY Pan American is in the war 

up to the hilt. Every month the 
Clippers, carrying men and matériel, 
add close to six million miles of war- 
time flying to a Pan American grand 
total which now exceeds 335,200,000 
miles of overseas flight. 

But some day soon, peace will come. 
Some day soon, Pan American’s plans 
for high-speed, low-cost transport 
within reach of the average man and 
woman will come true. 


New, giant Clippers will mean 
new, low rates for world travel... 
When that day does come, thousands 
of American men and women who have 
only dreamed about going to London 
will be able to go there in 14 hours from 
New York for a two weeks’ vacation... 
Business men, flying at night, will be 
able to keep a business appointment 
in London the next evening. 


And there is no city in the world 


like London! ... Capital of England, 
mother city of the British Empire... 
the home of 7,500,000 people who 
have proved to the world that they can 
“take it.” Literally scores of other 
places you will want to see are only a 
morning’s drive away from London... 
Oxford, Cambridge and Stratford-on- 
Avon where Shakespeare was born. 

And wherever you plan to fly—Lon- 
don, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Alaska, 
Hawaii or China—remember that in 
the last 17 years Pan American World 
Airways has carried over 3,250,000 
passengers—men, women and children 
...A record unequalled by any other 
international airline. 


FAN AMERICAN 


WortD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ciippers 











ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: Dial in on “Wings of 
Democracy,” Pan American’s new 
television program, Monday evenings 

over Station WNBT, New York, 
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You will step into a different 
world when you step aboard a 
post-war Clipper... Meals served 
aloft will be included in the cost 
of your ticket and PAA stewards 
do not accept tips. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 























Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 

given it nies ively by women 


sN JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 








The March OF The News 
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Reconversion. J. A. Krug, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, summarized 
actions taken by his agency to facilitate 
reconversion. WPB, he said, has 

Authorized the use of steel, copper and 
aluminum for civilian products, provided 
these materials can be obtained without 
interference with orders for war output. 

Revoked or amended as many orders 
restricting the use of materials as mu- 
nitions production will permit. 

Continued the spot authorization plan. 

Given aid to small manufacturers,. includ- 
ing veterans and new enterprises, in get- 
ting their share of production materials. 

Made plans for abandoning all distribu- 
tion controls after September 30, except 
those that clearly must be continued to 
prevent hardships. 

Relaxed inventory controls. 

Arranged for a progressive easing of 
construction controls as materials become 
available. 

Given industry priorities 
sition of scarce machine tools and equip- 
ment, and permitted construction required 
to start minimum production. 

Mr. Krug said that, of 650 orders in 
effect the first of April, 156 have been 
revoked and 83 are expected to be with- 
drawn in the next few weeks. 


for the acqui- 


Automobiles. The production of 200,000 
new automobiles this year was authorized 
by WPB. The industry, however, must 
find its own materials in a free market and 
cannot be accorded priorities. 
will begin as soon after July 1 as the in- 
dividual manufacturers’ circumstances per- 
mit. The Automotive Council for War, 
however, warned that scarcities in man 
power and materials may impede produc- 
tion. The Council asked that man-power 
controls be removed and that other pro- 
duction restrictions be eliminated. 


Naval construction. The Navy called 
for a rapid increase in its fleet of aircraft 
carriers, and announced that 100,000 naval 
vessels of all types had been built since 
Pearl Harbor. This includes 1,150 ships of 
the line, 557 auxiliaries, 82,266 landing 
vessels and a miscellany of small craft. 


Japanese balloons. Civilians in the 
West were warned against tampering with 
unexploded Japanese bombs that may 
have been dropped inland by free balloons. 
The balloons are of gray, white or greenish 
paper, and from them a few small bombs 
are suspended. The balloon bombs were 
sent ashore in an effort to start forest 
fires, it is believed, but they have caused 
no property damage. Army and Navy 
said such attacks were so haphazard and 
aimless as to constitute no military threat 


4 


Production 


Christmas gifts for servicemen. The 
period for mailing Christmas presents to 
servicemen Overseas was announced by the 
Post Office Department as Sept. 15 
through Oct. 15. Limitations as to weight 
and size remain unchanged. The weight 
limit is five pounds, and parcels may not 
be longer than 15 inches, or more than 36 
inches in length and girth combined. In 
the case of Army men, requests, necessary 
at other times, will not be needed during 
Christmas mailing period. However, not 
more than one package will be accepted 
from the same sender for the same service- 
man in any one week. 


Reserve officers. The Army said that 
commissioned officers would be permitted 
to join the Officers’ Reserve Corps after 
the war with the highest temporary rank 
held during active service. Regular Army 
officers are not affected. 


Army discharge. Army enlisted men 
10 years of age and older now are eligible 
for discharge upon their own application, 
lowering the previous age requirement by 
two years. However, commanding officers 
may retain such men for a period of not 
more than 90 days if no replacement. is 
available. The same discharge regulations 
apply for members of the Women’s Army 
Corps. 


Liquor holiday. WPB announced that 
the nation’s distillers would be permitted 
to make beverage alcohol. instead of in- 
dustrial alcohol, during July. This was 
made possible by diminishing Russian 
requirements for industrial alcohol, and by 
increased use of petroleum rather than 
alcohol in the production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Civilian needs. After a survey, WPB 
said civilian demand for refrigerators, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and electric irons had increased from 25 
to 100 per cent in the last year. 


radios, 


Casualties. Combined Army and Navy 
casualties since Pearl Harbor reached a 
total of 996,089. They included 224,546 
killed, 602,511 wounded, 68,307 missing 
and 100,725 prisoners of war. Navy casual- 
ties of all types were 109,564, and Army 
casualties aggregated 886,525. 


Naval Academy term. The Navy an- 
nounced that the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis would return in June to its nor- 
mal, peacetime four-year course. Since 
June, 1941, the Academy has been operat- 
ing on a three-year schedule designed to 
meet an urgent need for young officers for 


‘combat assignment. 
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God bless you, 
our fighting men, 
for the Victory! 


Victory, born of courage and sacrifice by every 
member of our armed forces. Backed by the toil 
of millions of loyal men and women, you have 
spearheaded that surge of righteous power no 
enemy could long withstand. 


And to those among you who paid for victory 
with blood and pain and life, our humble and 
undying gratitude —and our firm resolve that 
you shall not have suffered in vain. 

There are still bitter tasks remaining. You will 
face them as bravely as ever—and may God 
speed your triumphant return. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Division of General Motors 
MAKERS OF NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 
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“IN 1939, you paid $2.80 for the 


40-watt G-E fluorescent lamp. 

y, a 40-watt G-E fluores- 
costs only 95c*..-- 66% 
n 1939. And it gives 
lasts much longer!” 


*plus taxes 
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Now that the Truman Administration is settling down..... This is clear: 

Practical politicians are more important, doctrinaire economists less. 

Cabinet positions will be restored to top-ranking influence. 

A "palace guard," an inner circle of policy guiders, will not soon return 
to importance. There will be no White House counterpart of Harry Hopkins. 

A Western viewpoint, not an Eastern, will dominate at the top. ' 

Congress will be consulted before, not after, major policies are shaped at 
the White House. Importance of Congress is to rise, at least temporarily. 

A veterans' bloc will assume more and more importance. Labor bloc and the 
farm bloc will remain important, but less so relatively. 

Businessmen will have many avenues of access to the White House. 

















There is to be some house cleaning here, maybe quite a bit. 

Emphasis will be on centering the vast Government machine into 10 or 12 de- 
partments, represented by Cabinet officers; will be on centralizing what now is a 
sprawling organization, supposedly headed up in the White House. 

If Congress agrees, all of that is to be changed. 

There then is to be a Cabinet-type Government instead, a Government with 
Cabinet officers who function as assistant presidents, who alone report to the 
President directly. At least, that is the general idea as it is shaping up. 





Mr. Truman will not go in for a brain trust of economists; will not take to 
the course of economic planning prior to a demonstrated need for it. 

White House thinking is influenced by this viewpoint..... 

U.S. is almost bursting with dollars; is filled up with $100 ,000,000,090 
and more of individual savings, with a stupendous money Supply. 

Dollars also are owned by foreign nations in record quantities There is 
more than $20,000,000,000 abroad in gold and doliar balances. 

Pent-up demand for U.S. goods, both in U.S. and abroad, on the part of peo- 
ple with money burning holes in their pockets will assure a postwar period of 
prosperity; will assure a rising standard of living, good times. 

By 1948, the postwar boom will be far along on its way. 

So, worry about economic problems can be postponed beyond this term, even 
beyond the next White House term. There may be only a few big problems. Cotton 
will be one. We tell you of that on page 13. Another will relate to social 
security and unemployment. Plans in that field are explained on page 15. 





As for the outlook on specific issues in light of that background..... 

Reorganization power is very probably to be given to Mr. Truman. 

Health insurance will come some day, but not in 1945 and maybe not in 1946. 

Unemployment insurance will be strengthened as unemployment returns, but it 
still is not probable that Congress will nationalize the State systems. 

Disability insurance is on its way, but maybe not this year or next. 

Old-age insurance eventually will be broadened, but not right away. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Currency-Stabilization plan will get Congress approval this year. 

A world investment bank likewise will be approved. 

Tariff-reduction power in the White House will be broadened somewhat and 
extended. The White House is to get most of what it asks for. 

Johnson Act, barring new loans to defaulting nations, is to be repealed. 

World league now being created in San Francisco will be accepted by the 
U.S. Senate. This country is on the way to a try at world co-operation. 














When the Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting occurs during the summer..... 

Mr. Truman will place less dependence than did Mr. Roosevelt on personal 
charm, on personal negotiations; will utilize the aid of others. 

Words in communiques will assume less importance; acts more importance. 

U.S. will want a clearer understanding of just what it is that Russia is 
seeking in Europe and the Far East; will be wiser to the way of trading methods. 

Russian technique, officials say, is this: Demand everything, concede not a 
thing, appear adamant. Then, when a crisis develops, give way on unimportant 
issues, expecting that others will be so pleased by any concession that they will 
give the vital things sought. It's a highly successful trading method, to date. 





Russia's present position is weaker for not being in the Japanese war. 

If U.S.-Britain-China win that war together, they'll make the peace there. 

Communists in China will be weakened; will face a strong Chinese regime. 

U.S. will hold the No. 1 position of influence in China. 

Britain will restore her Far Eastern empire; will have a Pacific voice. 

Russia, in that event, could claim nothing from the Far Eastern peace, could 
not assert her interests in Manchuria, in Korea, in Communist parts of China. 
Her position in that part of the world would be less strong. 

That situation is related to developments ahead in the Japanese war. 

Japan, facing defeat, may prefer to surrender to U.S.-Britain-China; may 
figure that her chance of future recovery is better in those hands than in the 
hands of Russia, too. Russian demands can be very hard and uncompromising. 

So: Japan may prefer to surrender at a time when Russia is not in the war; 
may want to speed up negotiations. 

That's just something to think about. It is not a far-fetched idea. 








Large-scale invasion of Japan is a Slightly diminished prospect. 

Naval blockade will be tightened first, to apply strangulation. 

Air bombardment will be stepped up to create destruction. 

Chance that Japan will have enough by 1946, even before a direct invasion, 
is regarded as improved by effects already achieved by blockade and bombardment. 

Huge invasion forces soon will be moving into Pacific positions. 














In the home stretch under the draft..... Under new rules: 

Men aged 30 and over can feel reasonably secure from future call. 

Men aged 18 through 29, where occupationally deferred, have new worries. 
Their cases are to be resurveyed and many may still be called up. 

4-Fs under age 30 are due for another going over in search of inductees. 

Men aged 40 and over in the Army can get out now on application. 

You get this story in detail on page 19. 











Gasoline ration increases almost certainly will be permanent; will more 
likely be followed by further increases than by a later cutback. 

Fuel oil rations for next winter will be about the same as last winter. 

New cars are coming by October, but they'll be rationed for some months. 

Meat situation will ease a bit in the autumn. 


See also pages 20, 24, 45. 
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No wage is “too high” 


that is earned ! 


we" OF THE wages of the future? This ques- 
tion is bound to come up in any discussion 
of post-war planning. 

On this, our attitude is clear. No wages are 
high that are earned. Fifty dollars a day earned 
is none too high. But a dollar a day unearned is 
much too high. 


More Productive Methods 


Wages are a part of the product. They are not 
the result of the employer’s generosity, nor the 
employee’s ability to bring pressure to bear. 
American Industry has continuously developed 
methods whereby a man receives more pay for 
fewer hours but still increases production. And 


_so it will continue to be. 


But wages are only one of Industry’s problems. 


A Better World Must Come 


Millions of young men and women have been 
withdrawn from their homes and careers. Busi- 
ness is shorthanded. Many industries have been 
seriously disrupted. Public debt and the casualty 
lists mount higher every hour. 

Victory, therefore, is the greatest concern of 
everybody. After Victory, all of us must strive 
to build a better world... a world in which such 
misfortune can never happen again. 
radar and plastics and 
will contribute 


Material things. . . 
television and giant planes... 





much toward building a better and stronger 
American people. But these alone are not enough. 

Confidence is the first need . . . confidence that 
work brings reward. Such confidence cultivated 
in a people generates enterprise and effort. 

Industry, being part of the people, responds 
to the same stimulus... and is ready to initiate 
and work and invest all for the treasure of life 
in America. 


Youth Must Have Opportunity 


The way must be kept clear for independence in 
business... . and for young men to start new 
businesses. Vigorous competition and initiative 
have carried our country safely and far. 

American business is not performing its com- 
plete function unless it makes available to every 
family traditional American standards of living. 
American business also must serve social order 
and social advance. There is little room for racial 
or religious prejudice or class distinction when a 
country is alive with energy and is working. 

These are some of the thoughts we hold as 
we look toward the day when wages will again 
be earned by building the goods of peace. 


Honey Ford 
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Expenses paid in any 
hospital anywhere — 
for self and family. 
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Surgery 

P Liberal cash payments up 

HS to $175.00. Every type of 
surgery covered for your 
entire family. 
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Doctor’s Bills 
Pays for calls in his office, 
hospital or your home, for 
any member of your family. 
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Family Expenses 
Pays monthly disability in- 


come, family readjustment 
income, and for retirement. 





College Expenses 
__ Pays tuition for 4 college 
=. years, monthly expenses, 
and cash for graduation. 






Hospitalization 


All these liberalized benefits — in- | 


cluding income to dependents in case 
of death from any cause—are pro- 
vided for by one convenient monthly 
savings. Send for full information. 
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Business Men’s Assurance Ca 
HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
Offices in More Than 40 Major Cities 


Monthly savings op- 
tional, from $5 to $25 
and up, depending on 
benefits you need. 


“Symbol of 
Complete 
Protection"’ 
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Furnish full information on your NEW | 
““All-Ways Income Plan’”’ for family security. 
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Fill out, paste on Postcard and Mail. J 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN use iron and steel to make 
24 types of civilian household articles 
that have been scarce. The War Produc- 
tion Board drops its controls over these 
items, but production still will be limited 
by shortages of materials. Household ar- 
ticles covered by the revocation range 
from can openers and other kitchen uten- 
sils to carpet sweepers and fly swatters. 
Items involved in revocation of other 
WPB orders include: 

Bicycles; lawn mowers; portable 
electric lamps and shades; fire signal 
and alarm equipment; flatware and 
hollow ware; military arms; industrial 
thermometers; track-laying tractors, 
closures; water coolers; extended-sur- 
face heating equipment; saws: light 
power-driven tools; secondhand ma- 
chine tools; wheel-type tractors; in- 
closed safety matches; paper for speci- 
fied uses, 


* 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating as a divi- 
dend, for income tax purposes, cash that 
you receive under a corporation’s reor- 
ganization plan where you get cash and 
new stock in exchange for old stock. The 
U.S. Supreme Court holds that such cash 
received by a stockholder is not a capital 


gain. 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling price of 
steel produced in your mills. The Office of 
Price Administration permits increases of 
from $2 to $7 a ton for 14 basic mill prod- 
ucts, in order to allow steel companies to 
recover some of their increases in produc- 
tion costs since 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually extend easier credit 
terms to customers who want to borrow 
money to finance repairs or improve- 
ments on residential property. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System amends its consumer 
credit regulations regarding down pay- 
ments and maturity requirements in such 
financial transactions after June 10. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard a union-shop 
contract that already is in effect in a plant 
that you buy. The National War Labor 
Board rules that the new management of 
a plant must be guided in its relations 


and administrative decisions: 


with employes by a union contract made 
by its predecessor. 


YOU CAN possibly get more lumber for 
civilian construction this summer. WPB 
plans to increase lumber allotments for 
this purpose in the third quarter by 13 
per cent over the supply for the second 
quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus contractor, 
expect to be reimbursed for premium 
wages that you pay to employes for work- 
ing overtime, if your contracting officer 
approves the payments. In one case, the 
War Department Board of Contract Ap- 
peals approves such reimbursements even 
though they had been disallowed by the 
General Accounting Office. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than dol- 
lars-and-cents ceiling prices for aluminum 
cooking utensils that you manufacture. 
OPA establishes ceilings for manufacturers 
not covered by previous regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for income tax purposes, be 
denied a business expense deduction for 
excessive compensation paid to your cor- 
poration’s officers, even though the reason- 
able compensation for each officer is not 
determined. In one case, a circuit court of 
appeals holds that an excessive-compensa- 
tion ruling is binding, although both the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
U.S. Tax Court failed to fix the reason- 
able pay for each of the officers involved. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably reduce the pay of 
employes who fail to perform their duties 
properly, without violating wage-stabili- 
zation rules. WLB permits one company 
to make such demerit decreases in pay, 
but stipulates that cuts must be within 
the limits laid down in the Board’s general 
orders on wage stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make or sell all types of 
auto replacement parts. WPB revises this 
limitation order, removing all restrictions 
on production and distribution of these 
parts. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unttep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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From ocean to ocean—the good word has spread 


Straight across war-busy 
(QI siserics has spread a new 

concept of automotive value 
...a standard of dependability that 
will influence millions when they 
buy a new motor car. That standard 
is Pontiac! 


Pontiac’s inherent quality long has 
been known to a steadily growing 
family of American owners and to 
mechanical experts who judge auto- 


Every Sunday Afternoon... 


mobiles without sentiment or favor.” 


Years ago they affirmed Pontiac’s 
famed statement: “Built To Last 
100,000 Miles.” Today, that state- 
ment is a demonstrated fact to all 
motorists, proven under driving 
conditions unparalleled in auto- 
mobile history. 


Letters from all over the nation tell 
of Pontiacs with well-nigh in- 


credible mileages carrying on with 
no more than ordinary attention, of 
dealer organizations which have 
become an integral part of their 
communities, and of the continued 
availability of Pontiac high quality 
parts at low cost. 


We believe this glowing record to 
be a national asset today and a 
beacon for future preference. 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION...GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 





Oerlikon 20-mm. 
Ang-Aircraft Cannon 


=r 


Aircraft Torpedoes 
for the Navy 





40-mm. Diesel Engine 
Automatic Field Guns Parts 


Axles for 
M-24 Tanks 


al 
tit 
at A P 


155-mm. Shells _Assaule 


Engine Parts 
for the Army Rockets 


for Army Trucks 








, = can give them a lift in more ways 
than one if you will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each night. 


That’s the time many service men are 
calling home and they’ll appreciate your 


help in leaving the lines for them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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POSTWAR PLAN NO. 1: 
REFORM OF COTTON ECONOMY | 


South's Burden as Sample of U.S. Government's Coming Problems 


10-year cost of 6 billions 
for tapering off subsidy and 
converting low-yield farms 


Postwar Plan No. 1 now is in the mill. 
This plan proposes something of a revolu- 
tion in the Cotton South. The problem 
that gave rise to this plan is to become 
acute not long after war ends. That prob- 
lem, in brief, is this: 

A stock pile of about 14,000,000 bales 
of cotton will be on hand in the United 
States after the war. That is equal to a 
full year’s production. In addition, there 
will be a stock pile of more than 14,000,000 
bales of foreign cotton—twice the amount 
of foreign cotton on hand in 1939. 

A price of 95 per cent of parity, equal 
to about 20 cents a pound, is guaranteed 
American cotton growers for at least two 
postwar years. Foreign-grown cotton will 
be available at 13. cents a pound or less. 
American cotton will be priced far above 
the world market. 

One half of the 6,000,000 U.S. farm 
families live in the South, and of these 
3,000,000 farm families, 1,500,000 depend 
on cotton for a large part of their income. 
Markets abroad, in turn, normally provide 
an outlet for more than half of the product 
of these cotton farms. 

A big problem is wrapped up in those 
figures, but there is more to it than that. 

A mechanical cotton picker now is in 
practical operation and, with other me- 
chanical devices, will reduce labor re- 
quirements for growing and picking cotton 
by from one half to four fifths, depending 
on the area. A flame thrower now is in use 
for killing weeds in cotton fields. 

Rayon and other substitutes for cotton, 
including paper, are eating rapidly into 
markets. Rayon consumption in the U.S. 
alone during 1944 was the equivalent of 
1,700,000 bales of cotton. In the world, it 
was equal to 8,200,000 bales of cotton. 

Facts and figures of that kind account 
for Postwar Plan No. 1. They also reveal 
one of the many reasons why there will 
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continue to be Government plans and 
Government planning after the war, as 
there was before the war. Cotton is simply 
a sample problem and one that happens 
to have given rise to a definite plan. In 
cotton, the U.S. is pricing itself out of the 
world market for a product that depends 
upon the world market for its principal 
outlet. At the same time, substitutes are 
challenging the domestic market, and me- 
chanization threatens to drive millions of 
workers from their jobs in cotton growing. 
Planners now offer their plan for deal- 
ing with this situation. The plan, if 
adopted by Congress, would cost at least 
$6,000,000,000 over a 10-year period, but 
it would be expected to reach a perma- 
nent solution of the problem. 
Essentially, Postwar Plan No. 1 is this: 
First, this country is to remain a large 
cotton producer—growing 13,500,000 bales 
a year, as much as in 1943. 
Second, prices under the plan are to be 
allowed to drop to a level where U.S. cot- 








ton could compete freely with foreign cot- 
ton in domestic and world markets. 

Third, Government payments would be 
made to cotton growers over a five-year 
period to cushion the drop of prices to a 
world level. 

Fourth, steps are to be taken to shift 
1,500,000 persons now engaged in farming 
in the South into nonfarm jobs. 

To do these things, if Congress should 
approve, it will cost $4,000,000,000 direct- 
ly and another $2,000,000,000 in credits. 

Adjustment of cotton prices downward 
to a world level would cost an estimated 
$1,330,000,000 over five years. In the first 
year a farmer would be paid the full differ- 
ence between a “parity price” and the 
world price. In the second year he would 
get 80 per cent of the difference, in the 
third year 60 per cent, in the fourth year 
40 per cent, in the fifth year 20 per cent 
and thereafter nothing. 

Conversion of Southern’ agriculture 
from cotton in areas of high-cost produc- 
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SURPLUS BALES OF U.S. COTTON 
2». stock piles and prices called for Government help 
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PAYMENTS TO A COTTON PRODUCER 
--. will cushion the drop of prices to a world level 


tion and into other types of agriculture 
for those areas is to go on during the pe- 
riod of price-adjustment payments. Cot- 
ton growing at the same time would be 
expanded in areas of low-cost production, 
which can produce cotton profitably in 
competition with any other growing areas 
of the world. The cost of this operation is 
set at $2,654,000,000, to be spent over 10 
years. Farmers would be paid for the ac- 
tual work of changing their farm practices. 
There would be purchase of land to en- 
large farms where too small. There would 
be technical guidance of farmers. 
Credits totaling $2,385,000,000 would be 
advanced to finance permanent farm im- 





provements, purchase machinery and en- 
large farms. 

If Congress accepts the plan, this is how 
it would apply to specific farms: 

A 75-acre farm in a poor cotton area 
will expand to 150 acres. Cropland on this 
farm will jump from 30 to 50 acres; wood- 
land from 40 to 70 acres, and improved 
pasture from nothing to 30 acres. Corn 
acreage will drop from 10 to 8 acres; cot- 
ton will increase only from 5 to 8 acres al- 
though farm size is doubled; and hay, grain 
,and truck gardening will rise from 10 to 34 
acres. Livestock will jump from one horse, 
one cow, one hog and 20 hens to two 
horses, 16 cattle, three hogs and 50 hens. 


Ng 


TECHNICAL GUIDANCE FOR FARMERS 
- + Will help in adjusting crops to postwar proportions 
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To finance the shift, this farmer will re- 
ceive $188.50 in price adjustments and 
$2,130 for fences, seed, pasture and wood- 
land improvements, and will borrow $2,160 
to buy more land and cattle and to build 
a barn and a poultry house. 

As a result of this outlay of $4,478.50, 
this farmer’s cash income, after expenses, 
is expected to jump from $168 a year to 
$753 a year. The increase will come prin- 
cipally from sales of butterfat, livestock. 
eggs and timber. 

Now, to take the opposite example: 

A typical 240-acre farm in a good 
cotton area, operated with hand labor, will 
double its cotton acreage from 70 to 140 
acres, reduce grain sorghum from 115 to 45 
acres and leave the remaining 565 acres 
in other crops. Instead of hand labor, this 
farmer will use cotton strippers and other 
machines. 

Machinery will reduce cotton-farming 
expenses from $1,568 a year to $1,435, de- 
spite the doubled acreage. The cash re- 
turn on cotton, however, will increase from 
$3,100 a year, with cotton selling at 19 
cents a pound, to $4,572 a year, with cot- 
ton selling at 13 cents. Net cash income 
from the cotton crop thus would jump 
from $1,532 to $3,137. 

These two examples point to the core of 
the planners’ program. 

In the Southeast, where small farms 
and poor farmers abound, total cotton 
acreage would be cut drastically and about 
half the farm families would be moved off 
the land. Remaining farmers would de- 
pend less on cotton and more on timber, 
dairy products, poultry, livestock, vege- 
tables and peanuts for their incomes. 

In the Mississippi Delta, on the Gulf 
Coast and the Texas high plains, cotton 
acreage would expand. Mechanical pick- 
ers, two-row strippers and other machines 
would enable these areas to compete suc- 
cessfully with cotton farmers anywhere. 

In both regions, a large-scale shift of 
farmers to other occupations would take 
place. Half the small farmers, tenants and 
sharecroppers would be expected to move 
from the Southeast. In other areas, thou- 
sands of farm workers would lose their 
jobs. This prospect points up the difficul- 
ties that lie ahead for any Southern farm 
program. 

Planners propose to spend $6,000,000,- 
000 in 10 years to solve the problem. 
Thereafter, they expect Government farm 
payments to the South to drop to a rate 
of $50,000,000 a year. 

Alternative programs, involving ex- 
port subsidies and continued price sup- 
ports for cotton, are estimated to cost 
from $275,000,000 to $550,000,000 a year 
for 20 years or more, without solving the 
basic problem of overpriced U.S. cotton. 

Congress soon is to be forced to choose 
which course to follow. 
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‘CRADLE-TO-GRAVE’ SECURITY: 
EXTENDING PROTECTION TO ALL 


Program Ranging From Health Insurance to Bigger Old-Age Benefits 


Projected pay-roll tax of 
8 per cent, with probable 
step-up in income levies 


A new program of cradle-to-the-grave 
security is before Congress. This program, 
supported by President Truman, is not far 
different from an earlier program support- 
ed by President Roosevelt. It becomes 
what might be called Postwar Plan No. 2. 

Congress will be slow to give the coun- 
try all of this plan. It probably is too 
much to take in one piece. Yet it does 
outline the trend of official thinking, with 
part of that trend to be translated into 
reality late in 1945 or sometime in 1946. 
When, eventually, the public is given the 
security that will be officially reeommend- 
ed, there will be protection all through life. 

In the end, if and when 


persons with dependents, with uniform 
payments to workers everywhere. Every- 
body in a job will be covered except rail- 
road workers and self-employed persons— 
small businessmen, farmers, lawyers, etc. 

Temporary disability, through illness 
or injury, will result in benefit payments, 
after a one-week waiting period, on the 
same basis as unemployment benefits. 
Payments will run a maximum of 26 
weeks. Married women workers will get 
weekly benefits for maternity leave up to 
12 weeks. That is, if Congress approves. 

Permanent disability, where a worker 
is totally disabled for six months or more, 
is to lead to benefit payments on the same 
basis as for old-age retirement. Everybody, 
including both self-employed and Govern- 
ment employes, where a compact is worked 
out, will be covered by these payments. 


Old-age insurance benefits will be 
increased and coverage broadened. Present 
maximum benefits of $85 monthly, under 
the plan, are to rise to $120. Minimum 
benefits, now $10, will be increased to $20 
a month. Farmers, professional people, 
small businessmen, Government workers, 
domestic workers will be brought into the 
old-age system. Women will be permitted 
to retire at age 60 instead of 65. Widows’ 
benefits will start at 60, too, if Congress 
agrees. 

Mothers and children will get special 
health and welfare service through State 
systems of aid, supported in part by Fed- 
eral Government grants. Federal Govern- 
ment will increase its aid, and step up its 
standards, in a wide variety of fields of 
social service for needy individuals, car- 
ried out through State governments. 
Employment service will 





Congress agrees with the plan- 
ners: 

Health insurance is to be 
provided for everybody. Peo- 
ple will be permitted to choose 


Here’s what Government promises under revised 
social security program now before Congress: 


Weekly Unemployment and Temporary Disability Allowances 


be nationalized and expanded. 

Everybody gets something 
from this program of cradle- 
to-the-grave security. Because 
everybody gets something, the 


their doctors from among those Average weekly Worker “a ona “—_ 3 = pressure for approval is ex- 
who co-operate. Physicians will wife 1 child more children pected by sponsors of the plan 
get their fees, at least in part, $10 or less $5 $6.50 7.50 = eventually to overcome the ob- 
from health insurance bene- $20 10 13.00 15.00 16.0 jections of those in the medi- 

a 3 $30 15 19.50 22.50 24.00 1 3 : 
fits. Hospital care will be pro- <> 20 26.00 30.00 30.00 cal profession and the busi- 


vided for at least 60 days a 
year. Dental service, nursing 
service, psychiatric service 
will not be provided, 
Hospitals and health centers 


Payments would be made up to 26 weeks after one week’s notice. 
Maximum unemployment benefits now range from $15 to $22 a 
week for 14 to 24 weeks. 


Monthly Retirement or Total Disability Benefits 


(Average monthly wage of $200) 


nessmen and others who may 
be in opposition. It is on that 
basis that social security ex- 
pands steadily, with spurts of 
expansion in periods of unem- 
That leaves the 


will spring up all over the na- Number of years Insured Insured Insured Insured ployment. a 

tion. There will be $950,000,- of coverage person person person, wife person, wife question of who is to pay for 

000 of federal loans and grants ee the added benefits now pro- 
: ; nes 10 years’ coverage $46.75 $70.13 $93.50 $116.88 : 2 P 

to States, counties, cities, non- 20 years’ coverage 51.00 76.50 102.00 120.00 posed. 

profit organizations, to be 30 years’ coverage 55.25 82.88 110.50 120.00 To pay for all of the secur- 

matched on a sliding-scale for- 40 years’ coverage 59.50 89.25 119.00 120.00 ity offered under the social in- 


mula by those getting federal 
money. At the end of 10 years, 
if the plan works out, there 
will be about $2,000,000,000 
worth of new hospitals and 


Present benefits for a $200-a-month wage range from $38.50 for a* 
single person with 10 years’ coverage to a maximum of $85 a month 
for a person with dependents. 


Monthly Survivors’ Benefits 
(Average monthly wage of $200) 


surance system, the planners 
recommend that the following 
taxes be imposed: 

For employers, the tax 
would be 1 per cent of pay 


health centers. ; _ Widow Widow rolls, as at present, to cover 
- Number of years Widow and an 2 2 
Unemployment insur- of coverage 1 child 8 children parents old-age retirement and _per- 
ance will be put on a national 10 years’ coverage $35.06 $58.44 $105.19 $70.12 manent disability. Payment 
basis—again, provided Con- = years’ coverage er peg aa Lg would be on $3,600 of income 
ncaa T ‘ years coverage : 59.07 20. 2.88 RP ek ay . ; 
gress agrees. Unemployment Gnautvenum we 74:38 120.00 89.25 per individual, instead of 


benefits will be paid for 26 
weeks after a one-week waiting 
period. Size of benefits will be 
$5 to $20 for single persons, 
up to $30 a week for married 





Present survivors’ benefits en a $200-a-month wage range from 
$28.95 for a widow of a person with 10 years’ coverage to a maxi- 
mum of $85 a month for a widow and children of persons with 
longer coverage. 


$3,000 as at present. It would 
be 1.5 per cent of pay rolls for 
medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion. It would be 1 per cent 
for nationalized unemployment 
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CARE FOR THE COMING GENERATION 


-—Acme 


. « . with congressional approval, cradle-to-the-grave security would include weekly benefits for working mothers 


insurance. It would be .5 per cent for tem- 
porary disability insurance. That is a total 
of 4 per cent of pay rolls. Employers now 
pay, on the average, 3.25 per cent of pay 
rolls for old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance, 1 per cent for old age, 2.25 per cent 
for unemployment insurance on a merit- 
rating basis. The increased tax on employ- 


ers would be .75 per cent at the start, with 


an end to merit-rating concessions to em- 
ployers with good employment records. 

For employes, the tax for old-age in- 
surance would be 1 per cent on income up 
to $3,600 a year. It then would be 1.5 per 
cent for medical care, 1 per cent for un- 
employment insurance where there is no 
contribution now. It would be .5 per cent 
for temporary disability insurance. That is 
a total of 4 per cent of income up to a 
maximum of $3,600 of income, compared 
with the present 1 per cent of income up 
to a maximum of $3,000. Employes, there- 
fore, would pay an added 83 per cent of in- 
come for the benefits promised. 

For self-employed persons, not now 
covered by social insurance, the payment 
is to be 5 per cent of income up to $3,- 
600 a year. That payment provides old- 
age retirement, permanent disability pro- 
tection, medical care and_ hospitalization. 

This level of taxation, however, is high 
enough tp support the projected social in- 
surance system only for a relativefy few 
years. It places the system on what would 
amount to a pay-as-you-go basis. This 
means that reserves already built up and 
current tax income would be expected to 
cover benefits paid in the years when 
relatively few persons are retiring and 
when there is reasonably full employment. 
Time will add greatly to the number of 
persons eligible for retirement under the 
old-age and permanent total disability in- 
surance plans. A depression will add great- 
ly te unemployment insurance benefits. 

So, taxes now proposed are just the 
starting taxes. When those taxes prove in- 
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adequate, the issue will be whether to 
tax the recipients of benefits more heavily 
in order that benefits be related to income 
contributed by beneficiaries, or whether 
to increase the general income tax, with 
its graduated scale of surtaxes. The offi- 
cial planners advocate increasing the gen- 
eral income tax to meet social security 
deficits of the future. In other words, they 
favor using social security to help to re- 
distribute income by taxing heavily those 
with higher incomes to provide a higher 
level of retirement or disability or unem- 
ployment income for those who otherwise 
would have a very low income. 

Further, this ability-to-pay formula is 
applied to Federal Government grants in 
aid to States for the various social serv- 
ices they perform and are to perform if 
Congress accepts the plan now outlined. 

To illustrate: Grants to States for hos- 
pital construction would range from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
project. A State with a high level of per 
capita income would receive a 25 per cent 
grant; one with a low level of per capita 
income in relation to the national average 
would receive 50 per cent. In case of grants 
for health services and for child welfare 
and for support of needy individuals, the 
federal grants would range from 25 per 
cent to 75 per cent. Relatively wealthy 








States—on the basis of average per capita 
income—would receive 25 per cent, where 


they now receive 50 per cent, and poorer 
States would receive 75 per cent, where 
now they receive 50 per cent. 

All in all, the newest Administration 
plan for cradle-to-the-grave security in the 
United States is on a more ambitious 
scale than a similar plan in Great Britain. 
It calls for much larger benefits and for a 
comparable range of protection against the 
hazards of life and of old age. 

There will be strong opposition to ac- 


-ceptance of the plan now offered to Con- 


gress with White House support. 


Taxpayers of larger income often will 
be inclined to opposition when they are 
aware that the proposed 8 per cent tax on 
pay rolls actually will cover two thirds or 
less of the eventual cost of the plan. In- 
come taxes will be expected to make up 
the difference, with large incomes bearing 
a larger proportionate share of the burden. 

Businessmen with a stake in State 
systems of unemployment insurance will 
be inclined to oppose it. The State sys- 
tems, with their big reserves in some 


States, would be merged into a national , 


system. Under the new plan there would 
be no merit-rating provision that permits 
an employer with a record of steady em- 
ployment to pay a lower tax than an em- 
ployer with a record of unstable employ- 
ment. 

Doctors are likely in many instances 
to be in opposition on the ground that the 
plan of health insurance is an opening 
wedge for state medicine. Sponsors of the 
program place great emphasis upon the 
fact that the system proposed is one of 
health insurance, not a system of state 
medicine. They also emphasize decentral- 
ized administration of the program. Indi- 
viduals would retain the right to choose 
their doctors and doctors would retain the 
right to select their patients. 

Even so, powerful groups of voters are 
on the side of bigger and better social se- 
curity. A return of unemployment will 
bring strong organized-labor pressure both 
for nationalized unemployment insurance 
and for disability insurance. Organized de- 
mand for generous old-age pensions will 
revive in the postwar period as_ older 
people lose their wartime jobs. 

Cradle-to-the-grave security is proving 
an irresistible urge all over the world. It 
ranks as Postwar Problem No. 2 in this 
country. It is at the top of the list of plans 
in Great Britain, where the Conservative 
Party is promising bigger and better se- 
curity based upon state action. 
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Could you tell him you’re tired 
of buying WAR BONDS? 


&k & & THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, OHIO 











THE NEW WAY 





The OLD Way: Coilform made of three layers of 0.004 inch 
gummed kraft paper and vulcanized fiber flanges, anchored 
by fillet of phenolic cement. These coilforms lacked the 
necessary strength and dimensional stability. 


The NEW Way: Coilform injection molded of Du Pont nylon. 
Though the wall is only 0.012 inch thick, it maintains, 
under tests, dimensional and dielectric stability at temper- 
atures as low as—60°F and as high as 400°F. The nylon 
flange is so strong that it can be bent to a 90-degree angle 
without breaking. 

Nylon coilforms molded by Boonton Molding Co., Boon- 
ton, N. J., for Control Instrument Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR PLASTICS .. CONSULT DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








COILFORMS OF NYLON 
Used in U. S. Navy Sound-Powered Telephone Units 
FOUND TOUGHER=LESS EXPENSIVE=MORE HEAT-RESISTANT 


HROUGH the use of coilforms of Du Pont nylon in 

U.S. Navy sound-powered telephone units, the 
ruggedness and dependability of this vital instrument 
have been improved. In addition, nylon has made 
possible remarkable manufacturing strides—cost of 
the finished coilform has been cut 50%—production 
per man stepped up from 800 to 1000%—and pro- 
duction yields increased from 10 to 95%. 

This is one of the many places where versatile 
nylon is improving product efficiency—and helping 
manufacturers and sales departments dream promis- 
ing dreams of the future. And nylon is only one of the 
many outstanding plastics developed within the re- 
search laboratories of Du Pont which are today at 
work in the war. All of them, including several yet 
unannounced, will make equally noteworthy contri- 
butions to better living in the years ahead. 


If you are considering the development of new 
products or parts, or intend doing so soon, consult 
Du Pont. Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Arlington, New Jersey. 


SUPPORT THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN... BUY MORE BONDS 
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The National Weeks 





NEW OUTLOOK FOR DRAFT 


Prospect That 18-Year-Olds Will Fill Most of the Services’ Needs 


Occupational deferments 
for men aged 30 and over if 
engaged in ‘useful’ work 


Operation of the draft law now is con- 
verted to a one-war basis. That conversion 
is of direct personal concern to large num- 
bers of men aged 18 through 37. 

Henceforth, local draft boards will take 
men on the basis of the following instruc- 
tions from Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service: 

If age 30 or older. Men in this bracket 
will be given deferment if in useful work. 
Boards are expected to be lenient in their 
interpretation of what constitutes 
“useful” work, with a result that all 
but a very few men of 30 and over 
will be deferred. Thus, the burden of 
supplying draft calls will fall upon 
men under 30. 

If age 18 through 25. Deferred 
men under 26 who now are classi- 
fied +-F or classified for limited serv- 
ice will be re-examined. It is hoped 
that 180,000 of the 1,800,000 so clas- 
sified will be found physically fit for 
induction. Occupational deferments 
of men under 26 will not be dis- 
turbed immediately, but will be re- 
viewed later when replacements be- 
come available. 

If age 26 through 29. This 
group will be combed over to skim 
off those now industrially deferred 
who can be replaced. Present defer- 
ments may be continued for a while, 
but many more from this group may 
soon have to be called. Replacements 
will come from discharged service- 
men and from older men shifting 
over from reconverted plants. 

Deferments for men of 30 and over 
are to be for an indefinite period rather 
than for six months or less as at present. 
Indefinite deferments also will be granted 
men under 30 who are deferred for occu- 
pational reasons. Boards will review these 
indefinite deferments from time to time, 
whenever it appears that a man’s situation 
has changed and he no longer is entitled 
to a deferred classification. This means 
that employers will not have to request 
deferment renewals every six months. 

If unemployed. Men of 30 and over 
who are temporarily unemployed, through 
no fault of their own, are not to lose occu- 
pational deferment so long as they con- 
tinue to look for useful jobs. However, a 
worker in a plant that has been recon- 
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verted to peacetime production must ob- 
tain permission of his local draft board 
before changing jobs. Occupational defer- 
ments will remain in effect for men who 
stay at their jobs in plants that convert 
to civilian production. 

Farmers. In the future, a farmer over 
30 need only be engaged in farming to be 
eligible for deferment. Farmers under 30 
must continue to be engaged in essential 
agricultural activity. 

Discharged servicemen will be placed 
in Class 1-C. They will not be reinducted 
without authorization of Selective Service 
Director Hershey or unless they volunteer. 

The net effect of this new draft policy 





GENERAL HERSHEY 
... the accent falls on youth 


is to place again the accent on youth in re- 
cruiting for the Army and Navy. There no 
longer will be any distinction between 
men in the 30-through-33 age bracket and 
men in the 34-through-37 bracket. The 
system will work like this: 

From now on, the test for occupational 
deferment for all men 30 through 37 is 
whether they are “regularly engaged” in 
war-supporting activities or activities in 
support of the national health, safety or 
interest. That is the test that formerly 
was applied only to 34-through-37-year- 
olds. In the past, men aged 30 through 33 
must have been “necessary to” such ac- 
tivities to obtain occupational deferment. 
The distinction is important, since any 
man aged 30 through 37 now is considered 


eligible for deferment, no matter how 
humble his job, so long as that job is in an 
activity that is considered useful. 

Local boards will have full authority to 
determine whether an activity is in sup- 
port of the national health, interest or 
safety. They will not be restricted by a 
list of so-called essential activities, pre- 
viously issued, although this list may be 
used as a guide. As a result of this 
autonomy, boards may differ in their in- 
terpretation of what constitutes national 
health, interest and safety. But in the main 
they are expected to exempt all except 
loafers and those not employed at an ob- 
viously useful occupation. 

Fathers of 30 and over will get 
even more consideration for occupa- 
tional deferment than non-fathers. 
There are two reasons: Government 
is not anxious to pay heavy depend- 
ency allowances, and to draft fa- 
thers is inconsistent with the Army’s 
policy of allowing higher demobili- 
zation credit to fathers than to non- 
fathers. 

The burden of supplying fighting 
men for the war in the Pacific will 
fall more and more heavily upon 
18-year-olds in the months ahead. 
By July, inductions are scheduled to 
drop to 90,000 a month from the 
present rate of 120,000 a month. Of 
these 90,000, about 45 per cent will 
be 18-yvear-olds. By autumn, 18- 
year-olds may make up 75 per cent 
of the draft calls. That is because 
the Navy then will be taking only 
replacements and will be enlisting 
fewer 17 and 18-vear-olds than at 
present. This will provide more 18- 
year-olds for induction each month. 

Draft calls probably will have to 
stay around the 90,000-a-month level for 
some time if enough replacements are to 
be provided to maintain an armed force 
of 11,000,000 to fight Japan. The Army is 
planning to discharge 1,300,000 men to 
bring its strength to 7,000,000. Navy plans 
call for a full strength of around 4,000,000. 

Thus, the draft now enters what may 
be its final phase. If the military revises 
downward its demand for men, as it is un- 
der pressure to do, draft calls may come 
down. At any rate, the youthful blood that 
now is being injected into the services will 
be used largely for replacement purposes, 
and, since the Army is required to train 
18-year-olds for six months before sending 
them into combat, very few youths now 
being inducted will see action this year. 
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Streamlining the Government: 


Mr. Truman’‘s Efficiency Drive 
Chance for Long-Sought Changes While Shifting Agencies to Peace 


Start in merging of bureaus 
Moves toward a kind of 
general-manager system 


President Truman is trying to stream- 
line the Federal Government. He thinks 
it ought to be more efficient. The Presi- 
dent is making Cabinet changes, tighten- 
ing up administration, trimming down 
and consolidating agencies, considering a 
sort of general-manager system to step up 
performance. He is asking Congress for 
broad power to make future changes. 

Mr. Truman is not the first President 
who has tried to reorganize the Govern- 
ment so as to bring all of its agencies into 
a businesslike array. All through the years, 
Presidents have tried this job with little 
success. Layers of tradition and_ thickly 
cemented ties with Congress stand between 
Mr. Truman and the job he is mapping 
out for himself. 

The change-over from war to peace 
offers the President his best chance to 
break through the old barriers. Many of 
the agencies that have mushroomed dur- 
ing the war will lose their usefulness after 
the fighting stops. 

Federal employment now is close to an 
all-time peak. It stands at 2,920,410. This 


figure will drop by a third or more when 
the war ends. Roughly, 1,500,000 of the 
present employes are in arsenals and Navy 
yards, making weapons and ships. Per- 
haps 1,000,090 of these, certainly half of 
them, will lose their jobs at the end of the 
war. Aside from these war workers, a con- 
traction of from 10 to 15 per cent may be 
expected in the number 6f civilian workers 
in peacetime agencies. 

During this period when federal em- 
ployment is dropping, Mr. Truman hopes 
to bind most of the federal agencies into 
regular departments, each headed by a 
Cabinet officer. 

The Federal Government now is com- 
posed of 1,141 principal units. It has 377 
units that report to the President, 13 of 
these directly and 364 others dealing with 
him through 23 emergency war agencies. 
It has 499 units reporting to the 10 regu- 
lar departments and 265 others that report 
to 26 independent agencies. Quite a few 
of these perform functions similar to the 
work done by other agencies. 

Cabinet changes in the Justice, Labor, 
Agriculture and Post Office departments 
are only a beginning. Secretaries Ander- 
son of Agriculture and Schwellenbach of 
Labor will have changes of their own to 
advocate. Numerous activities to which 
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they might lay claim are strewn around 
Washington. 

The first of Mr. Truman’s changes puts 
the War Food Administration back under 
the Department of Agriculture, where it 
was before President Roosevelt gave the 
work to Judge Marvin Jones. Judge Jones 
now is retiring to return to the bench. Oth- 
er changes are in the planning stage. They 
will go into effect gradually. 

Slowdown in needs. Some of these 
alterations will grow directly out of the 
slowdown in war needs. Appropriation 
cuts already have been ordered for a 
group of war agencies. But, even there, the 
change cannot be made too quickly with- 
out harming the war program. 

One of Mr. Truman’s first appropriation 
cuts trimmed the funds for training war 
workers. The shutdown was so sharp that 
the agency in charge of the program had 
to close schools that were training cooks 
and bakers for merchant ships that soon 
will go into service hauling war goods. 

But many of the war agencies are tem- 
porary. Some, like the Office of Censor- 
ship, will die automatically when the need 
vanishes. Others have the germ of perma- 
nent life which will be transplanted to old- 
line agencies. 

Whatever is to be left of the Office of 








Data—Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures 


The Federal Government in 1945 is Composed of 1,141 Principal Component Parts 
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Inter-American Affairs may go to the 
State Department. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may inherit parts of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. The 
Office of Price Administration may leave 
certain residues to the Agriculture and 
Commerce departments and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Agency shuffling will tend to strength- 
en the Labor Department, which, in the 
tugging and hauling of recent years, has 
been stripped down to a handful of bu- 
reaus. But labor agencies are widely scat- 
tered. (See page 38.) 

A half dozen different agencies deal with 
education. Nurses’ training is handled by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. The edu- 
cation of Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts 
falls under the Interior Department, and 
the education of veterans is in the charge 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Voca- 
tional education and the general subject 
of education are dealt with by the Office 
of Education, a part of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

Another subject that is torn among half 
a dozen departments and agencies is 
health. The Labor Department handles 
child health and industrial health. The 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment has a Committee on Medical Re- 
search. FSA has the Public Health Serv- 
ice and a batch of health and welfare com- 
mittees. 

The health of the soldier is handled by 
the Army. The health of the sailor, the 
marine and coastguardsman is the prob- 
lem of the Navy. Inter-American health 
is the concern of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Eskimo, Indian and Aleut 
health is the job of the Interior Depart- 
ment. And the health of the general pub- 
lic comes under the Public Health Service. 

The tangle of agencies grows in part 
out of the haphazard manner in which 
they have been created through the years. 
The effort to simplify them began before 
the first World War. But each President 
has left new collections behind him. 
President Hoover called them commissions. 
President Roosevelt usually called them 
authorities and agencies and administra- 
tions. In his own effort at reorganization, 
he hardly made a dent upon the mass of 
Government institutions. 

Mr. Roosevelt put the Government to 
doing many things that it never had been 
concerned with before. Often the jobs he 
set for the Government did not fit into 
the routine of the old-line departments. 
Civil service employes, inherited from 
previous administrations, often were not 
in sympathy with the changes. So new 
agencies were created to do the jobs. 

Reorganization. The process of creat- 
ing new agencies went ahead steadily in 
the first Roosevelt Administration. At the 
outset of his second Administration, Mr. 
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Roosevelt began to try to straighten out 
the tangle. He sent to Congress a plan, 
evolved by a special committee, calling 
for a general overhauling of the whole 
governmental establishment. 

The plan called for five things: expan- 
sion of the White House staff; strengthen- 
ing of the budgetary and research agencies: 
broadening of the civil service system to 
cover practically all non-policy-making 
posts in the Government; compression of 
the independent agencies into 12 depart- 
ments by addition of two new Cabinet 
posts (of Welfare and Public Works), 
and establishment of an auditor general 
to take the place of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the General Accounting Office. 

This proposal hit Congress at about the 
same time as Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal 
to alter the Supreme Court. In the tumult 
over the court plan, reorganization was 
all but forgotten. A joint committee was 
created in February, 1937, to study pro- 
posals, but held no hearings until August. 

Throughout that Congress, the fighting 
was bitter. Dictators were riding high in 
other countries. Dictatorship charges were 
raised in Congress against Mr. Roosevelt. 
At Warm Springs, Ga., he made public a 
letter saying: “Charges of dictatorship 
are made out of the whole cloth—even if 
I wanted to be a dictator, which, Heaven 
knows, I do not.” 

It was not until 1939 that Mr. Roose- 
velt got authority from Congress to re- 


shuffle Government agencies. Even then 
he got only a small part of what he asked 
He got an enlarged staff at the White 
House, but no authority to create the two 
new departments, or to alter the General 
Accounting Office or the Civil Service 
Commission. And he was specifically for- 
bidden to take any power away from 21 
of the favorite agencies of Congress. The 
law was to expire in two years, and all 
recommendations made by Mr. Roosevelt 
could be blocked by Congress if it acted 
within 60 days. 

Truman plan. Barred from creating 
two new departments, Mr. Roosevelt set 
up the Federal Security and Federal Works 
agencies under his new authority. He made 
several other changes. Then war came and 
the law expired. Much the same power, 
however, was given under the War Powers 
Act. Mr. Truman now has this authority. 

But this dies six months after the war. 
President Truman wants the permanent 
power to make alterations in the govern- 
mental structure, his changes to be subject 
to disapproval by Congress within 60 days 
of the time of submission. And he wants 
the power to reach into any agency and 
make the changes he thinks are needed. 

The first congressional reaction is favor- 
able. But Congress had 21 pet agencies 
that it would not let Mr. Roosevelt touch. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Tru- 
man can get broader power than Mr. 
Roosevelt could. 
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YOUR GAS RATION INCREASE 


Cut in Military Requirements as Basis for Raising Civilian Quotas 


Allotment of more than 
half of the nation’s total 
supply to nonwar users 


Driving is on its way back to normal in 
this country after three years of steadily 
tightening restriction. A year or more will 
pass before this reverse trend restores 
driving to its prewar scale, but the trend 
is set. 

Gasoline ration increases, effective June 
11 for occupational driving and June 22 
for pleasure driving, are the signal of the 
changed outlook for car users. 

Tire allotment increases for civilians, 
small now but to be increased, will en- 
courage the slow-starting trend back 
toward normal in driving. 

New cars, to make their appearance 
in the last quarter of this year, will clinch 
the trend. Only about 200,000 cars, dif- 


_ fering in appearance from prewar, will 


be available in 1945. But as many as 
3,000,000 or more will be made in 1946. 

Of most immediate importance to 
drivers is the increase in gasoline rations. 
That increase, which almost surely will 
be permanent, provides: 

A-card holders, who now receive 24 
gallons of gasoline each 3 months, will 
receive 36 gallons for the three-month 
period beginning June 22, when A-16 
coupons become valid. That gives 12 
more gallons for three months. This in- 
crease goes to B and C-card holders as 
well because they hold A cards. It raises 
the A-card allotment from the present 1.8 
gallons a week to 2.7 gallons a week. The 
increase will be made by increasing the 
value of each coupon from 4 gallons to 6 
gallons. 

Small as that increase is by peacetime 
standards, it will provide more gasoline 
for visiting, week-end pleasure driving 
and shopping. It will permit more vaca- 
tion driving. There are to be no special 
gasoline allotments for vacations. 

B-card holders will receive more gaso- 
line only if they can show a need for it. 
Drivers holding B cards will apply to their 
ration Boards, and those applications will 
be considered, starting June 11. If granted, 
increases will be effective immediately. 
Maximum B-card rations the country over 
will call for enough gasoline for occupa- 
tional driving of 650 miles each month. 
That is double the maximum ration that 


now permits 325 miles in the East. It pro- 


vides about a two-thirds increase over the 
400 miles now allowed on the Pacific 
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Coast and is more than a third higher than 
the 475 miles allowed elsewhere. 

B-card holders who get gasoline merely 
to drive to and from work will not he 
entitled to larger rations, unless they can 
show that present allotments are insufhi- 
cient. Those who use their cars in business 
will get most of the increases. It is esti- 


mated that 3,000,000 out of 9,000,000 


holders of B cards will be entitled to in- 


creases. 

C-card holders are not affected by the 
ration changes. They will continue to re- 
ceive all the gasoline they need for occu- 
pational driving that is war-essential or re- 
lated to public safety. 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


SPRING FLOWER 


Ration increases now to be permitted 


are related to the total supply of gasoline 


and its allocation. 

For all uses, there is available about 
2,200,000 barrels of gasoline daily. 

To A-card holders, numbering 23,200- 
000, goes 160,000 barrels a day. That 


amount now is to be increased by 80,000, 


to 240,000 barrels. 

To B-card holders now goes 133,000 
barrels. This amount is to be increased 
by 40,000 barrels, to 173,000 a day. 

To C-card holders, who number 5,600.- 
000, now goes 225,000 barrels a day, and 
that allotment stands. 

For servicemen, there is to be a con- 
tinued allotment of 30 gallons of gasoline 
for furlough driving. Since hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers are to return from 


Europe, the allocation for this driving, 
which has been small, will be increased to 
10,000 barrels a day. 

Added up, the total supply of gasoline 
for drivers of civilian passenger vehicles, 
which includes some extra rations, now is 
546,000 barrels each day out of the 2,200,- 
000-barrel total supply. Their share is to 
be increased to 676,000 barrels. 

Pleasure boats are to get increased 
allowances of gasoline. How much more 
they will get remains to be determined. 
Pleasure boats and commercial boats to- 
gether use 14,000 barrels a day now, and, 
after the increase, will use 24,000 barrels. 

Trucks use 359,000 barrels daily, and 

busses and taxicabs, 72,000 barrels. 

That makes a total of nearly 1,000,000 
barrels of gasoline a day allocated to all 
civilian transportation. This. is to be 
raised to more than 1,100,000 barrels. 
So civilian transportation will get just 
about half the 2,200,000-barrel-a-day to- 
tal gasoline supply. 

Farm and industrial uses take 283,- 
000 barrels a day. 

That makes about 1,276,000 barrels of 
gasoline going daily into all civilian uses. 
This civilian allocation is being increased 
to 1,416,000 barrels. 

War requirements, which always have 
first call, take up all the rest of the gaso- 
line supply. These requirements, includ- 
ing shipments of gasoline to Britain, Rus- 
sia and other Allied nations, as well as 
supplies for the U.S. armed forces, have 
been running in excess-of 800,000 barrels 
a day for both wars. For one war, they 
have been reduced 140,000 barrels. It is 
this reduction that permits an increase 
in rations for civilians. War needs remain 
above 700,000 barrels a day, and there is 

virtually no chance for a further increase 
in rations until they again are reduced. 

Military requirements may be reduced 
by the recapture of oil fields in Burma 
and Borneo, giving the Army and Navy 
sources of supply close to the battle front 
and so, indirectly, relieving the strain on 
supplies at home. This relief probably is 
some months off, as producing and refin- 
ing oil take time. Army stocks of gasoline 
in Britain and in Europe will be used to 
fly soldiers back to the U.S. and to keep 
the Army of Occupation going. They will 
not reduce Army needs elsewhere consider- 
ably. These requirements could be cut down 
by swift progress in the Pacific war. 

In any case, gasoline is becoming more 
plentiful, and driving is starting on its 
way back to normal. 
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When you mood 
machine accounting 
information — 


Reference files maintained in every Burroughs 
office contain the latest detailed information 
on machine accounting methods and proce- 
dures. This information, as well as the broad, 
diversified experience of the Burroughs tech- 
nical staff, is available at all times to help you 
meet today’s accounting problems. 





‘~&/ When you need 
K iN mechanical service 
Gee for your 
ON f ) Burroughs — 





You can depend on the experienced Burroughs 
service organization to provide the highest 
type of mechanical service .. . promptly, effi- 
ciently, and at moderate cost. Periodic inspec- 
tion, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, performed with typical 
Burroughs thoroughness and guaranteed by 
Burroughs, can do much to insure top per- 
formance and maximum production. 


When you need 
carbon papers, ribbons, 
als roll papers — 
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Your local Burroughs office is your best source 
for supplies for all types and makes of business 
machines. These supplies are manufactured to 
specifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. You save 
money, too, through quantity discount plans 
which permit you to order as little or as much 
as you need af any one time—thus assuring 
freshness and eliminating storage problems. 
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The Burroughs technical staff and the Bur- 
roughs mechanical service organization are 
working constantly with users—helping 
them get fullest use from the business 
machines they now have... helping them 
adapt these machines to new conditions ... 
helping them keep their Burroughs equip- 
ment at top operating performance. For help 
in meeting your problems, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 
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COMPROMISE AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Emergence of System That Could Keep Small Nations at Peace 


Progress in solving issues of 
regional blocs, trusteeships 
and big-power dominance 


The San Francisco Conference now 
seems to be getting over the hump. The 
issues that have threatened to wreck the 
Conference are being surmounted. The 
charter is being fashioned for a world or- 
ganization. 

Just which of the delegations from the 
49 countries did most to keep the Confer- 
ence off the rocks is an unanswered ques- 
tion. But, as Secretary of State Stettinius 
flew back to Washington to report and ar- 
range for President Truman’s address to 
close the Conference, White House satisfac- 
tion was evident with the work of the U.S. 
delegation which Mr. Stettinius heads. 

Important in that work were two dele- 
gates who, as Republicans, might have 
been expected to take only minor roles: 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan and Commander Harold E. Stassen. 

Progress on three issues now has helped 
to bring success within sight. 

Regional blocs in the world system. 
The.Conference, with the help of the U.S. 
delegation, safely steered between two 
difficulties. The first of these was Russia’s 
success in winning exemption of her re- 
gional alliances from control by the world 
Security Council. The exemption of these 
regional defenses was accepted because 
they are directed only against Germany 
and her recent allies. 

But the exemption gave an opening for 
a demand by Latin-American countries 
for placing Western Hemisphere defense 
measures wholly outside the control of 
the Security Council. This proposal was 
fought by Commander Stassen as being 
unlimited regionalism that, unless curbed, 
would wreck the plan for a world organi- 
zation to maintain peace. The Latin coun- 
tries answered that, if they should be at- 
tacked by an aggressor and if the Security 
Council should not authorize defense meas- 
ures, their regional defenses would be para- 
lyzed. A compromise worked out by the 
U.S. delegation allows Hemisphere coun- 
tries to act collectively or individually in 
their own defense in the event that a need 
for defensive steps develops before the 
Security Council has time to act. 

Big powers vs. little powers. There 
are signs that agitation among delegates 
from the smaller nations against the domi- 
nance of the world organization by the 
Big Five is spending itself. Inclusion in 
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the plan of a code of international conduct 
has helped allay the small countries’ fears. 
So has the insistence by U. S. delegates 
on human rights as the world organiza- 
tion’s goal. 

The primary responsibility of the Big 
Five for maintaining world peace now is 
recognized generally by the small nations. 
They interpret a requirement for annual 
reports by the Security Council, which the 
big nations will dominate, to the Assem- 
bly, where all countries will be represented, 





American control and _ fortification of 
strategic islands captured in the Pacific, 
and for U.S. use of leased bases in the 
Atlantic. It assures other countries access 
to commercial airfields and harbors. It 
meets Russia’s wishes for a voice in the 
trusteeship system. It recognizes independ- 
ence and self-government as aims, with- 
out threatening immediate upset of the 
British or French system of colonies and 
mandates. 

The world charter now is rounding into 
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SECRETARY STETTINIUS REPORTS TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
... world machinery is no guarantee of world peace 


as recognition by the big powers of ac- 
countability to the world. The small na- 
tions expect that time will develop limits 
upon use by the Big Five of veto powers, 
and enhance the influence of the all-nations 
assembly. But, as shown by Russian aver- 
sion for a British-U.S. proposal to dis- 
pense with a Big Five nation’s right to 
veto a Security Council decision to in- 
vestigate international disputes, the veto 
still is a live issue. 

Trusteeships. These are the subject of 
a skillful compromise, as among outright 
national possession of subject lands, inter- 
national control, and independence and 
self-government for such lands. 

Under the compromise plan, which is 
credited to Commander Stassen and _ oth- 
ers of the American delegation, nations 
will act as trustees of the world organiza- 
tion in their treatment of subject lands. 
The proposal leaves the way open for 


the form in which it will be submitted to 
the governments for ratification. Its limi- 
tations as well as its powers are becoming 
clearly apparent. The world organization 
will have authority to prevent small coun- 
tries, but not big ones, from going to war. 
Difficulties right now in Syria and Leba- 
non, where France is putting down dis- 
turbances in what are recognized as inde- 
pendent nations, show what could happen. 
The two small countries could accuse 
France of aggression. The Council might 
recommend arbitration or refer the case 
to the World Court. If such peaceful meth- 
ods failed and France sent in armed 
forces, the veto power of France would 
make the Security Council powerless to act. 

Thus, of itself, the establishment of 
world machinery is no guarantee of world 
peace. That will depend on how the ma- 
chinery is used, and on continued unity 
of the major powers. 
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STRICTLY SUPER 


T’S a great day for our side 

whenever our flyers sweep out 

over the target in those fleets of 
B-29 Superfortresses. 


Of course, Fisher Body does not 
make the complete Superfortress. 
But it does make huge dorsal fins, 
horizontal stabilizers, rudders, 
elevators and ailerons. Yes, and 
flaps, wing tips, outboard wings 
and turret parts, too. 


More than that, Fisher Body 


makes engine nacelles — using 
more than 18,000 jigs and tools 
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to turn out the 3,000 parts that 
are required for each nacelle. 


Fisher Body is proud of its part 
in building this great Boeing- 
designed ship. All the skills and 
techniques inherent in the Fisher 
Body organization are concen- 
trated on giving superworkman- 
ship to the Superfortress. Yet it 
is but one of many war jobs in- 
cluding big guns, delicate aircraft 
instruments, tanks, and assem- 
blies for other bombers. 


And you may be certain that as 
long as war equipment is needed, 
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The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ flies above seven Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy **E,” with five stars, is flown by still another 


Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


the fine craftsmanship symbol- 
ized by the “Body by Fisher” 
emblem will keep right on back- 
ing up the courageous crews who 
pilot these great superplanes. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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A New Kind of 
« Horsepower is . 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 
thing that has happened in our time... 
of a new kind of power spreading t throughout 
the world... of a neu force affecting our 
lives, our outlooks. and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century. 


Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power than 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains .. . and already this 
new power is changing ranches and 
farms, business and homes .. .« 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 

wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110.000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


i} 
] 
people haven’t yet begun to know or under- 
stand or even to imagine! The ott.er, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 


of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 


No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 
tell of a new super-power — such as that 
of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-29 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 

. power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


the corners of the earth — breaking down 
barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing the 
world you live in...right over your head! 


5 Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 
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PAVING WAY FOR ‘BIG 3’ MEETING 


Executive's Efforts for Clear-Cut Understanding of Allied Aims 


Coming action on trade 
and monetary agreements 
as test of Congress trend 


President Truman is laying the ground- 
work carefully for his talks with Marshal 
Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill. At 
those talks, the President hopes to get a 
clear understanding of what the commit- 
ments of the Big Three are to be in Europe 
and Asia in_the future. He wants this 
couched in plain language. 

Long before Mr. Truman departs for 
the meeting, his two emissaries—Harry 
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MR. HOPKINS 
Plain language wanted... 


Hopkins and Joseph E. Davies—will have 
outlined the American position to the 
other two conferees in Moscow and Lon- 
don; a final draft of the United Nations 
Charter will have been signed at San Fran- 
cisco, and the American Congress will 
have shown how far it intends to go toward 
co-operating with the rest of the world in 
the practical business of living at peace. 

The trade program is reaching Con- 
eress by bits and pieces. What Congress 
does with it will have much to do with 
the success of Mr. Truman’s first essay 
into personal negotiations with the two 
other big powers. 

In the House, the Trade Agreements 
\ct-—-up for extension and broadening— 
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divided the two parties into an old-fash- 
ioned tariff fight, with the Republicans 
against giving the President power to cut 
tariffs deeper, and most of the Democrats 
i favor. 

The same sharp division is not appar- 
ent on other matters, however. The Bret- 
ton Woods agreement emerged from the 
House Banking Committee with a vote of 
23 to 3 and the support of most of the 
Republicans on that Committee. 

And a bill to repeal the Johnson Act, 
which forbids loans to countries in de- 
fault to the United States on loans of the 
first World War, got a friendly reception 
in the Senate Finance Committee. The 
aging Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, voiced the strongest opposi- 
tion. He asked for a week or two of delay 
to prepare his case against the bill, and 
got one week. 

But two Republican Senators, Tobey of 
New Hampshire and Aiken of Vermont, 
went to the White House to tell Mr. Tru- 
man that they would oppose any efforts 
to make political issues out of matters in- 
volving international co-operation. They 
said they would support the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, the reciprocal trade 
agreements, international aviation com- 
pacts and proposals for international food 
organizations. 

In Europe, the actions of Congress on 
these measures is being watched intently. 
The United States backed away from the 
rest of the world after the first World War 
and retired into isolation. The hope in 
England, where Mr. Churchill’s future 
now is bound up in an election campaign, 
has been that President Roosevelt would 
be able to lead the nation into a neigh- 
borly relationship with other countries 
after this war. Since his death, the ques- 
tion most often asked of Americans in 
England and Russia is: Will Mr. Tru- 
man be able to do this? 

A part of the answer to this question 
will be in Mr. Truman’s hands before he 
leaves on his foreign travels. It is being 
put in shape in San Francisco, in Congress 
and in the day-by-day work of the Presi- 
dent. 

Less tension in the relationships be- 
tween the Allies already is evident. The 
Yugoslavs, under Marshal Tito, are nego- 
tiating for settlement of the Trieste con- 
troversy. The United States and England 
have cracked down upon the presumptive 
German government created by Admiral 


Doenitz, wiping out a Russian complaint. 
But the Polish issue remains unsettled. 
And many details of future collaboration 
of the Allies have yet to be dealt with. 

Mr. Truman has agreed to let France 
have a large slice of the American area 
of Germany and has offered to talk with 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. But the General 
is hinting, without too much restraint, that 
he wants to attend the meeting of the Big 
Three. There is little likelihood that he 
will be invited. Marshal Stalin is not too 
keen about having him there. 

A busy summer lies ahead for the 
President. He will go to San Francisco to 
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MR. DAVIES 
e+ On practical peace business 


close the United Nations Conference, will 
visit Olympia, Wash., on his way back, 
hopes to visit his old home at Independ- 
ence, Mo., several times during the sum- 
mer, plans to see General de Gaulle, and 
has scheduled a trip to North Carolina for 
this autumn. 

Aside from the contemplated travels, his 
regular work load remains heavy. A press 
conference brought word of three Cabi- 
net changes, personnel shifts in two top 
agencies and the statement that Russia’s 
Lend-Lease deliveries for the future will 
be measured to fit the needs. His paper 
work is heavy. He studies long and hard. 
And he still manages to see from 15 to 20 
callers a day. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Lhe Onoite 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and for, 
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¥% GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


President Truman tackled frankly and courageous- 
ly last week a problem that has been perplexing every 
Chief Executive for the last fifty years—how to re- 
organize the executive branch of the Government, 
abolish overlapping and useless bureaus, and consoli- 
date those agencies whose functions are related to one 
another and should be operated together. 

Every effort heretofore to reorganize the Govern- 
ment except in wartime has been frustrated either by 
the government employees who feared their jobs 
would be disturbed—in many instances they regarded 
federal office as a vested interest with life tenure—or 
by pressure groups or organizations bent on control- 
ling the. action of bureaus or agencies dealing with 
legislation affecting the pocketbooks of their members. 

Naturally these obstructions became visible in the 
form of votes in Congress or in the power to line up a 
few votes in a congressional committee so as to squelch 
action even without a formal vote. 

But the Federal Government has grown big as the 
nation has grown big. A pattern of governmental agen- 
cies set forth a hundred years ago is not necessarily 
suitable for this day of complex relationships between 
the people and their government. It has been well said 
that no business could be run by 531 directors and the 
Congress is much more analogous to a stockholder 
group than an administrative board. Delegation of 
power is essential but always within prescribed limits. 

We should not permit a concentration of all power 
in the hands of a single administrative individual and 
we should oppose anything that remotely resembles 
totalitarianism even though on paper, and sometimes 
in practice, single-headed control can achieve results 
more quickly than can an executive who must be mind- 
ful of the veto of his board or his stockholders. 


Safeguard of veto by Congress: Mr. Truman, 
however, has offered safeguards. He states that he 
would be willing to see the principle which was in- 
serted in the Reorganization Act of 1939 retained, but 
he wants it applied both to wartime and peacetime 
agencies. That principle is a means of checking execu- 
tive action by permitting Congress, within 60 days 
after any change in the governmental structure is pro- 
posed by the President, to veto any such change by a 
simple majority vote of both houses. 

This means that if public sentiment, as reflected in 
the legislative body, opposes the change, it will not be 


made. It preserves for Congress the right to maintain 
agencies which it has created and which it has author- 
ized to carry on specific functions. 

It also means that when agencies outlive their use- 
fulness, Congress is not embarrassed by the necessity of 
sponsoring a repeal which may stir up antagonisms or 
threats to defeat individual members. Oftentimes these 
proposals to abolish an agency or repeal a statute are 
the result of maladministration or grievances, and then 
the executive agency is placed in conflict with Congress, 

Initiative with the Executive: By giving the Chief 
Executive blanket authority to initiate changes in 
executive agencies, a wise step will be taken. For ob- 
viously a President knows more about the inner work- 
ings of the bureaus and departments than any commit- 
tee of Congress can know unless it undertakes special 
investigations. But even when this point is granted, it 
should not be overlooked that the reorganization au- 
thority which the President asks for would not in the 
slightest degree prevent the Congress also from taking 
the initiative in proposing the abolition or consolida- 
tion or expansion of existing agencies of the Govern- 
ment or in creating new agencies. 

All that Mr. Truman advocates is that the job be 
done by both the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government operating in unison. “The ques- 
tion,” he rightly says, “is one that goes directly to the 
adequacy and effectiveness of our Government as an 
instrument of democracy.” 

But in putting such a reorganization law on the 
statute books, there should be more safeguards than 
the mere right of veto by Congress of an executive 
proposal. There should be adequate provision for re- 
view of the acts and rulings and decisions of the quasi- 
judicial bureaus or commissions in the Government. 

When Mr. Truman seeks authority to cover all 
agencies of the Government, the proposal goes too 
far. A distinction should be drawn between purely 
administrative agencies and the quasi-judicial units. 
It is not enough to say that the President does not in- 
tend to impair these bureaus or commissions and that, 
if he does, Congress can checkmate such a step. It 
would indeed be demoralizing if the members of a 
quasi-judicial body knew that overnight their units 
could be disbanded and their offices abolished. I: 
would not make for stability, and it certainly would 
substitute politics for justice because only by po- 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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litical influence could positions be retained. Any of- 
fcial in the Government who must exercise judicial 
authority should be as free from administrative inter- 
feence as are the judges in the judicial branch. 

Basically, an important change has been in process 
of evolution in our system of government. As govern- 
mental intervention into the economic life of the na- 
tion has become necessary in recent decades through 
the proper exercise ‘of the regulatory power in the 
public interest, the rights of the citizens have not al- 
ways been protected against encroachments by the 
Government itself. The Tenth Article of the Con- 
stitution is, however, still there. It provides that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

When the Supreme Court in 1937 rewrote, so to 
speak, the ‘commerce clause” of the Constitution and 
gave Congress authority, for instance, over wages and 
hours and employee-employer relations, it took in a 
lot of legal territory which for generations had not 
been considered to be within the power of either the 
Federal Government or the States. It would have been 
better, of course, if the people had been given an op- 
portunity to delegate these powers to the Federal 
Government by means of amendments to the Consti- 
tution adopted in the regular way. The usurpation of 
these powers by an intimidated or politically coerced 
Supreme Court is not a happy chapter in American 
history. It would be a mistake for that method of 
usurpation to be strengthened by an abdication on the 
part of Congress of its constitutional right at all times 
to see that justice is meted out to the citizen in his re- 
lations with the Federal Government. 


Administrative review system needed: But it 
will be argued that a system of judicial review of every 
tuling or action by an executive agency is likely to 
produce delays and actually paralyze governmental 
progress. There is much to be said for that argument 
but, on the other hand, it is not fair for Congress to 
provide judicial recourse from the acts of some bu- 
feaus and immunize others from court review. 

The most sensible suggestion advanced in recent 
years is that a system of administrative review be es- 
tablished to give the citizen a hearing and at least one 
appeal from departmental or bureau rulings and that 
the public be given ample notice before new regula- 


Reconstruction of executive branch long needed to produce efficiency— 
Quasi-judicial bodies should be exempted—System of administrative 
review should be provided to protect the citizen‘’s rights 


tions are put into effect so that interested parties may 
make suggestions for modification or non-action. 

Legislation looking toward that end has long been 
pending in Congress. The Logan-Walter bill or simi- 
lar measures have often gotten through the House or 
the Senate and on one occasion reached President 
Roosevelt, only to be vetoed on grounds that were 
transparently unsound and captious. 


Time to act opportune: Mr. Truman should be 
given the authority he asked for last week, but quasi- 
judicial bodies should be exempted from the bill. And 
Congress should not enact the proposed statute with- 
out making an integral part of it the same plan as was 
contemplated in the Logan-Walter bill. Enough testi- 
mony already has been taken on this subject to per- 
mit the congressional committees in charge to come to 
an early conclusion on this whole subject. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has long advocated such a course 
and this is the time to obtain such a reform. 

For it is a time curiously free from partisanship. 
The problem is not political and should not be viewed 
as in any sense aimed at this or that group of person- 
nel in the Government. But the fact remains that arbi- 
trariness and caprice in governmental agencies have 
grown rather than diminished. The bureaucrat usually 
has nothing to fear. If there is no court review, he has 
the power of life or death over a private business or 
an individual. In many instances the law does not 
spell out the answers and hence the bureaucrat has 
discretion which is too often not wisely exercised. 

A system of administrative review is absolutely im- 
perative if only to make a beginning toward the 
achievement of a sense of justice and fair play which 
has been so conspicuously absent among administra- 
tive officials of various bureaus in the last decade .The 
courts should be spared the congested dockets that 
are accumulating because of the arbitrariness of ex- 
ecutive agencies but, above all, the citizen should be 
protected against big government as much as he 
should be protected against any other bigness, whether 
of management or labor. Concentration of power is 
always attended by danger, whether in government or 
in business, and we can look today to Congress alone 
to protect and safeguard the rights of the individual 
in our democracy—the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness without the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment on the citizen’s neck most of the time. 

















The Pictogram tells the story—past. 
present and future—of the bombing of 
Japan by United States Superfortresses. 
There is revealed in the figures the strat- 
egy of the Pacific war. 

Six months ago, the B-29 Superforts 
dropped 215 tons of bombs in their small- 
est assault on Japan. That was an attack 
by 59 bombers on the Tokyo waterfront 
last November 27. 

Today, Japan has been hit in a single 
assault by 550 bombers dropping 4,500 
tons of bombs. The attack on Tokyo May 
24 is an example of present-scale bombing. 

In the future, assault on Japan by 2,000 
Superfortresses dropping 20,000 tons of 
bombs in a single day is foreseen by air 
commanders. — 

The rapid increase already attained in 
bombing demonstrates the complete fail- 
ure of all of Japan’s defenses against the 
big bombers. Japan already is being hit in 
one day by the equivalent of two of the 
heaviest strategic attacks sent against 
Germany by the U.S. Eighth Air Force. 

The much greater increase that is 
planned for the future means that Japan’s 
helplessness against bombing is to be ex- 
ploited to the full. Soon, the B-29s will be 
dropping as many bombs on Japan in a 
month as the Eighth Air Force was able 
to drop in a year. The 20,000-ton assault, 
when it comes, will be nearly seven times 
as heavy as the Eighth Air Force’s heavi- 
est attack, which was against Cologne on 
October 17, 1944. 

Operations by the B-29s will be supple- 
mented by other forces when the neces 
sary bases near Japan are captured and 
fully developed. Medium and_ heavy 
bombers of the U.S. Air Forces and heavy 
bombers of the British RAF will be em- 
ployed. Attacks by carrier-based planes 
of the U.S. Navy will be intensified. 

All told, the outlook is for a bombing 
campaign against Japan dwarfing any aeri- 
al attack ever made against any other na- 
tion. This means that, before big-scale land- 
ings on Japan are attempted, the bombers 
will get their chance to starve out, blast out 
and burn out Japan’s power of resistance. 

Japan is to be cut off from all outside 
sources of food, fuel, and fiber. Her ships 
and airplanes are to be driven from the 
seas and skies. Her railroads are to be put 
out of business. Her heavy war industries 
are to be blasted to ruin, and the cities 
where they are located reduced to ashes. 

The strategy, therefore, calls for a war 
of attrition of an intensity having no 
precedent. If Japan does not surrender 
before the limit has been reached in the 
use of bombing, there will be resort to the 
strategy of land invasion. 
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When Store Shelves 











are Filled Again! 


HERE’LL come a day when department stores, groceries, 

and other retail shops will again be filled with the cloth- 
ing, domestic appliances, food, and the many other products 
we all need. 


But how will millions of tons of these articles be carried 
quickly and inexpensively to your city or town when the green 
light is given.on peacetime production? 

The answer: By railroad! For only your railroads have the 
Capacity and equipment to provide the low-cost mass trans- 
portation that will be required. 

The Erie, as a progressive railroad, will continue to use train- 
ing, research, engineering ingenuity and advanced technology 
to further improve its service. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











Buy ond Keep War 
Bonds and Stamps 


Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Effect of Shifts 
In the Cabinet: 
Press Estimates 


The President’s Cabinet changes, te- 
placing Attorney General Biddle, Secre. 
tary of Labor Perkins and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, respectively, with 
Tom C. Clark, Judge Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach and Representative Clinton P. An- 
derson, who also will serve as War Food 
Administrator, are viewed by the majority 
of commenting editors as promising im- 
proved administration along with con- 
tinuation of Roosevelt policies. 

Foreseeing “a more tightly knit Admin- 
istration,” the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind- 
Dem.) observes that “Mr. Truman evi- 
dently takes seriously his pledge to carry 
on the broad policies of Mr. Roosevelt... 
If Mr. Truman is moving toward _ the 
right, he is not moving very far.” The Sun 
calls the merging of the Agriculture and 
WFA executive posts “in line with good 
sense and efficient administration.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) sees “no evidence that he is mov- 
ing left or right, but only . . . that he in- 
tends to go forward . . . putting strong 
secretaries over federal departments, and 
requiring them to be department heads 
in fact as well as in name.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer (Ind.) 
“congratulates President Truman on mak- 
ing such a fine start toward surrounding 
himself with . . . capable and real advisers.” 

“A vast improvement has been made,” 
says the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.), 
which calls the addition of Westerners to 
the Cabinet “a wise development.” 

The Cabinet changes, the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) believes, 
“if they do not mark the end of New 
Deal domination . . . at least hold promise 
of a more orderly and efficient operation 
of the government” and “seem to herald a 
return to Cabinet responsibility.” 

That they are “all very definitely to the 
good,” says the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), “can be said sim- 
ply on the basis that the President has 
replaced the three members who were gen- 
erally regarded as the most ineffectual.” 

“Tt is significant that none of the three 
involves a change in the direction of mili- 
tary or naval strategy or in the conduct 
of foreign policy,” the New York Times 
(Ind.) comments, predicting prompt Sen- 


‘ ate approval, since “the three . . . are all 


well and favorably known in Washington, 
on the basis of long public records.” 
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HE'S NOT CELEBRATING! “ 


So the war's all over! So you’re celebrating . . . taking a few days off ... 
having fun! Wait a minute, brother! Know what it’s like to lie in a foxhole 
_ and hear the unearthly scream of “Banzai” in the night? How it feels to 
have your guts torn out by shrapnel? How you’d face the future with aluminum 
where a leg used to be? Or with your sight in the head of a dog? For God’s sake, 
get back to work . . . buy more bonds . . . give more blood. Every little bit you do 
és important. Remember, the shorter the war, the fewer American boys killed. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 









Hoists net profits 


Hyster Company specializes in cutting materials 
handling costs for industry. Hyster does this by 
producing a line of industrial trucks that make sav- 
ings for owners in three ways— savings in time — 
man power — money. 



























No single unit in the Hyster line of materials 
handling machines merits more attention than the 
Karry Krane. This mobile crane truck is a general 
utility unit unique in design and versatile in per- 
formance. It hoists and moves heavy, bulky materials 
quickly and economically —handling loads up to 
10,000 pounds on an adjustable boom. 

Loading and unloading gondolas, outside yard 
work, handling materials on docks or in warehouses, 
are but a few of the everyday jobs most economically 
accomplished by the Karry Krane. 


You may have a need for a Karry Krane—or for 
one of the several Hyster industrial fork type truck 
models in your business. Any Hyster (2,000 Ib. to 
30,000 Ib. capacity) hoists net profits by slashing 
manufacturing and warehousing handling costs. 
Illustrated literature mailed gladly on request. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon e Peoria 3, Illinois 
Sales, service offices in principal world cities. 








*% World's largest maker of tractor winches. 
Producer of cranes, winches, logging arches 
for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 


>? }Joneers in Materials 
Handling Equipment 


fo y 1% 


hAYI a. 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


Karry Krane, 
like all Hyster 
Z aN industrial trucks, 


mis gas powered and 
M if equipped with 
f/# pneumatic tires. 








_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is the Army’‘s point system for de- 
mobilization, with its emphasis upon 
releasing younger men with combat 
service, fair to fathers and men with 
skills who either were taken late in 
the draft or often were in service 
forces or other noncombat units? 


Because of the widespread impor- 
tance of this question, The United 
States News asked veterans, business- 
men, State Selective Service directors 
and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Charles N. Barber - 


Northfield, Vt.; Treas., Norwich University; 
State Director, Selective Service System, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The point system of discharge estab- 
lished by the Army releases man power in 
an orderly and fair manner, placing em- 
phasis on length of service, combat credits 
and parenthood. Their return will furnish 
replacements for registrants who have been 
held in deferred classifications to provide 
materials of war and food. 

Many youths who have served on battle 
fronts will now become home builders and 
their places will be filled where needed by 
their fellow countrymen who have been 
serving on the home front. This rotation 
of fronts will be wholesome and American. 


Lewis Merrill 
New York, N.Y.; President, United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, 
answers: 


There is no system of demobilization 
that will not work some hardships on 
someone. The real test is not whether it is 
fair to this or the other group, but 
whether it meets the needs of the country. 

Our military leadership has devised a 
system in which the factors have been 
weighted to release those with maximum 
combat service and those with dependents. 
It is based on performance and exposure 
to danger. Obviously it is a morale builder 
and an incentive to the armed forces. Be- 
cause it meets this central purpose it is 
fair to everyone involved. 


Brig. Gen. Albert-L. Cox 


(U.S. Reserves, Inactive), Washington, 

D.C.; Active Service in World Wars | and 

Il; District of Columbia Director, Selec- 

tive Service System, 1940-41, 
answers: 


In determining which men shall be dis- 
charged, the matter of availability of dis- 
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AO Big Bas Brakes | 








When a B-29 “Superfortress” comes roaring out 
of battle into a short, emergency landing strip, 
fifty tons of airplane must be braked to a stop 
sate eee 


No ordinary metal can curb such tremendous 
landing momentum. 


As the brakes take hold, friction generates 
sudden heat. Conventional cast iron brake 
drums would get out of shape... possibly jam, 
or fail. 


That’s why a braking surface made of an 
alloy cast iron containing NICKEL is bonded 
to a steel drum — making a bi-metal brake 
drum that will not crack under sudden tem- 

perature changes which cause distortion and 
wear. NICKEL is the metal that gives 
alloys stamina to withstand severe service. 






The sure, rapid action J 
of the brakes of a #ye= 
heavy truck or bus is | 
a similar example of 
NICKEL’S ability pi 
to make cast iron 7 * 
stand up against the distortion caused 
by heat. Here, too, brakes have got 
to hold...or else. In this and dozens 
of ways, versatile NICKEL is your 
ca “Unseen Friend’... part of every- 


eo eg body’s everyday life...like the hair- 


wage spring in your watch or the steering 
knuckles on your car. 


Z GE ° Company, Inc. 
; sernaiondl Ni cke 


New York 5, N.Y. 

International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Plati- 
num metals...the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 


f* 


WAR LOAN BONDS 














In line to 


manage 


new store? 





KARDEX 


gives you 


“MANNING-POWER” 





Having overcome numerous prob- 
lems of personnel administration 
that war handed them, many exec- 
utives see in the “Manning-Power” 
of Kardex the answer to hundreds 
of questions that the approach of 
peace is bringing closer. 


Returning servicemen must have 
jobs. Compliance with government 
regulations must be maintained. And 
back of every decision remains the 





question, “ Will it benefit profits ?” 


This complicated and vital task is 
tremendously simplified by Kardex. 
The visible record control on which 
most modern administrative tech- 
niques are based, Kardex presents 
up-to-date facts with complete clar- 
ity. It brings speed and accuracy to 
the analysis of individuals and 
groups—aids in building and pre- 
serving personnel morale. 


= READ “Personnel Administration — Records and Procedures”, 
88 pages of practical ideas. Free from our nearest Branch Office. 








MAP 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RANO ONC. 












chargees for civilian work must be con- 
sidered. Combat service and parenthood 
are likewise important factors. 

The necessity many men are under to 
save their established businesses should be 
an essential factor from the standpoint 
both of the present and of the future. The 
age of a soldier is not as important as his 
technical skill for peacetime endeavors. 

Through Selective Service the status of 
each individual was carefully studied. In 
his translation back to civil life, the same 
care must obtain. The Army’s point sys- 
tem is a good one, but, like all rules, it will 
have its exceptions, and reason must gov- 
ern in its application. 


Elisabeth Christman 


Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 


answers: 

I do feel strongly that married men 
with children should be the first to be re- 
leased, if they can be spared. Also single 
men with proven dependents should be 
released. Could not many men in uniform 
who could be considered for combat duty 
fill the ranks vacated by married men with 
children? 


Laurence R. Melton 


Dallas, Tex.; Past National Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans; First Chair- 
man, National Council of American Vet- 
erans Organizations, 


answers: 


The War Department deserves high 
commendation for high rating to combat 
and disabled service men and women of 
this war for speedy retu_. to civilian life, 
as compared with noncombat, nondisabled 
married men with dependents. 

Service-disabled personnel, discharged, 
need immediate physical and vocational 
rehabilitation and early readjustment into 
self-sustaining civilian living. 


W. R. Enyart 


Greenwich, Conn.; President, The National 
Aeronautic Association; President and 
Chairman of the Board, Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Inc. 


answers: 


The Army s point system for demobili- 
zation is simple, easily understood and 
gives credit to the men for combat service 
and for family responsibilitics. Insofar as 
it goes, the system is an excellent one, and 
the Army is entitled to be congratulated 
for handling the problem so promptly. 

Unfortunately, sufficient credit is not 
given to older men. Especially those be- 
yond the draft age whose credits may not 
total enough for release. Individual consid- 
eration should be given those nen, I be- 
lieve, and where possible special arrange- 
ments worked out to allow theia to return 
to civilian life as soon as possible. 
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For Your Postwar Products 


Your company may be developing liquid commodities never shipped 
in bulk before and difficult to handle. General American will plan 
with you now the tank cars to carry your products economically. Re- 
search engineers in all our divisions work with the skill and experi- 
ence American industry associates with the General American name. 





Builders and Operators of 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cors 


Process Equipment 
of All Kinds 








Aerocoach 
Motor Coaches 


Pressure Vessels and 
Other Welded Equipment 


Precooling Service for 
Fruits and Vegetables 





Mile after punishing mile, this GATX 
tank car has rolled on, speeding sul- 
phuric acid to munitions plants. Gen- 





eral American engineers designed it 
with special facilities for hard-to-handle 
acids. General American built it with 
the stamina to stay on the job during 
unprecedented wartime usage. 





All the thousands of cars in the General 
American fleet are showing industry 
the safest; surest, most economical 
method of transporting bulk liquids. 










GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 






CHICAGO 
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REBUILDING LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Outlook for Uniting Agencies Under Schwellenbach Leadership 


Satisfaction among union 
officials over the friendly 
voting record of ex-Senator 


Two points of interest to employers and 
workers stand out in the appointment of 
Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach to be Sec- 
retary of Labor: 

President Truman appears to have 
made a first move toward reorganiz- 
ing and strengthening the Department 
of Labor. Judge Schwellenbach can be 
expected to attempt to recapture 
some of the powers and functions that 
have slipped away from the Depart- 
ment in recent years. 

Mr. Truman also has weathered 
successfully his first ticklish decision 
involving union labor. The CIO, the 
AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
have been unable to agree on a suc- 
cessor to Secretary Frances Perkins, 
who long ago tried to resign, and the 
Schwellenbach appointment appears 
to be reasonably satisfactory to all 
factions. He will have to be a mas- 
ter diplomat, however, to keep these 
warring groups satisfied. 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRANCES PERKINS 
More power to her successor . ee 
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Reorganization. As the Department of 
Labor is constituted today, it has less 
prestige and power than the National La- 
bor Relations Board, the National War 
Labor Board, or the War Manpower Com- 
mission, all independent agencies operating 
in the field of labor. Judge Schwellenbach 
is not likely to have left a lifetime job on 
the federal bench to head up a shell of a 
Department without assurance that this 
Department would be rejuvenated and 
made more powerful. 

Thus, one of Mr. Truman’s first reor- 
ganization moves, if he gets the authority 
from Congress that he now is asking, is 
likely to center in the Department of La- 
bor. A general consolidation of Govern- 
ment labor agencies may not come until 
the end of the war, but an early start on 
reorganization is not unlikely. First moves 
may take this form: 

U.S. Employment Service probably 
will be restored to the Labor Department. 
It has been functioning under the War 
Manpower Commission during the war. 

Training. Apprenticeship and occupa- 
tional training programs, also under WMC, 
are likely to be returned to the Labor 
Department. 

After the war, reorganization may in- 
volve such other agencies as these: 

National War Labor Board. This Board 
is a wartime agency that may be retained 
in the form of an arbitration or concilia- 
tion agency after the war. If that is de- 
cided upon, Judge Schwellenbach can be 
expected to ask that it be set up in the 
Labor Department, perhaps as an adjunct 
or successor to the present United States 
Conciliation Service. 

Social Security. There probably will be 
much sentiment after the war to transfer 
the Social Security Board to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This Board now is under 
the Federal Security Agency. 

National Labor Relations Board. There 
is some sentiment for merging the NLRB 
into the Labor Department, but this will 
meet strong opposition. Chances are better 
than 50-50 that it will not be brought 
about. Secretary Perkins, who has favored 
consolidating various labor agencies under 
one heading, is opposed to disturbing 
NLRB’s independent status and to mak- 
ing its decisions subject to review of the 
Labor Department. 

Labor Department today. Judge 
Schwellenbach will have a rather minor 
administrative job unless his Department 


is given new powers. The Labor Depart- 
ment now houses the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, the Concilia- 
tion Service, whose functions have been 
restricted by wage-stabilization rules, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division 
of Labor Standards, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Children’s Bureau, and administration 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

It is not known whether Judge Schwel- 
lenbach will retain the heads of any of 
these bureaus, but it is assumed that such 
administrators as Daniel W. Tracy, As- 
sistant Secretary, and L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, will be replaced. 

Labor and Judge Schwellenbach. 
Union labor’s first reaction to the Schwel- 
lenbach appointment was favorable. The 
AFL, through President William Green, 
was strong in its praise. In a statement 
issued immediately after the appointment 
was announced, Mr. Green said the AFL 
regarded Judge Schwellenbach as a man 


-with an “excellent” labor record as a for- 


mer U.S. Senator from Washington. 

The CIO withheld immediate public 
comment, but officials, while satisfied 
with Judge Schwellenbach’s voting record 





—Harris & Ewing 
WAGE-HOUR CHIEF WALLING 
«+. anew Administrator ahead? 
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WESTERN AIR LINES’ “cut-off” route between Denver and Los Angeles 
— to be opened in the near future — is a natural airway that will bring 
faster passenger, air mail, express and cargo service to 85 million 





people. Air travelers will view the scenic 
The areas which will directly benefit—as shown on the map— splendor of Western Air's Denver-Los 
Angeles “cut-off” route from big 

encompass 64 per cent of the people of the country... most of the DC-6 Douglas luxury airliners. Cost- 
heavy industrial and agricultural production ...and practically all the ing a Sap ge these 
° : a ” ° giant transports will Carry aytime 
big population centers. Western Air’s “cut-off” is a natural because passengers at a cruising speed of 300 
it completes.the only airway that closely follows the natural global — miles per hour ... will incorporate 


every postwar accommodation and 
safety device. 


“great circle” — route coast-to-coast. It cuts flying time between Den- 
ver and Los Angeles by 2 hours, reduces New York-Los Angeles air 
mileage to 2543, shortest of any airway. 

Western Air Lines was first to recognize the importance of the 
“cut-off;’ dates its development from 1936 when the route was mapped. 
Inauguration of service will culminate a long list of achievements 
which the company has recorded during its 19 years of pioneering air 
transportation for the West. 





When Western Air launches cargo 
service over the Denver-Los Angeles 
: : ‘ “cut-off” in early summer, shipping 
General traffic office: 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 of fruit, poet By air ——_ 
z delicacies to Eastern markets will be 
— S ; : : E speeded up... manufactured items 
S G will move equally fast from Eastern 

production centers to the West Coast- 
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leseeeeeseeereeeeeee YOUR Product can be 
improved with a Kimpreg* Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material - 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of KIMPREG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate. 
It is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products —including, very probably, those 
you plan for post-war production. 


With xrprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 


Kimprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 








impreg 


TRADE MARK 





Among the users of KIMPREG are: Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company ; Olympic Plywood Company ; W a, 
‘eneer Company ; and the Wheeler, Osgood Company ; all of 
whom are currently producing a Douglas Fir Plywood surfaced 
with KIMPREG. Pris poo is sold under the trade name 
of Inderon. 


Kimberk 
aon 


RESEARCH 


flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproof, splinterproof, snag -resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, “‘wipe 
clean” surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical action, decay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill ‘‘feel” of metal surfaces. 

Today all kimprEc is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Now is the time to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of KIMPREG-surfaced materials for 
your peacetime requirements. 


* TRADE MARK 











Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg 
book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
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as a Senator. were not as enthusiastic as 
Mr. Green. There was a feelirig in some 
labor circles that the appointment was 
slightly more pro-AFL than pro-CIO and 
might signalize the beginning of a less 
close relationship between the CIO and 
the White House. However, the CIO can 
be expected to support the appointment 
on the basis of Judge Schiwellenbach’s 
past performance. 

Future policy. Judge Schwellenbach’s 
record indicates that he will be in the 
front row of the Administration’s fight 
for full employment after the war. As a 
Senator, the Judge was a leading advocate 
of President Roosevelt’s relief programs, 
He can be expected to favor liberal use of 
federal financing to provide postwar jobs 
if unemployment is to be the alternative. 

On the subject of unemployment, he 
once had this to say: 

“Call it what you may, America’s eco- 
nomic system must be placed upon a 
basis under which an opportunity of em- 
ployment is given to all who desire em- 
ployment . . . There can be neither sta- 
bility of Government, of economic order, 
or security of lives and property when mil- 
lions of people live in want and idleness 
because of forced unemployment.” 

At another time he advanced these sug- 
gestions for handling the labor problem: 

“Labor and capital should freely use 
the machinery now provided by the Wag- 
ner Act to make operative the principles 
of collective bargaining. 

“Capital should abandon all forms of 
espionage over labor, all kinds of sub- 
sidized company unions, and the use of 
strikebreakers . . . Labor may then fairly 
be compelled to abandon retaliatory prac- 
tices adopted in real or feigned self-pro- 
tection against capital’s unfair and arbi- 
trary methods—for instance, the sit-down 
strike and the refusal to hold elections to 
permit the workers themselves to choose 
their own union and their own representa- 
tives to bargain for them.” 


Superseniority. Veterans who go to 
court to fight for reinstatement to their 
old jobs may not find the Justice De- 
partment as eager to press their claims to 
superseniority over nonveterans as Selec- 
tive Service would like. U.S. attorneys 
have been instructed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, now resigned, to present to the 
courts the arguments on both sides of this 
highly controversial issue. 

Unless the Biddle instructions are 
countermanded by the new Attorney Gen- 
eral, Tom C. Clark, when he takes office 
July 1, U.S. attorneys are expected not 
only to represent veterans in quest of job 
reinstatement, but also to act as officers 
of the court. Thus, the U.S. attorneys 
would present arguments aimed primarily 
to help the courts interpret the law, rather 
than arguments aimed only in support of 
the Selective Service interpretations. 

Mr. Biddle, in his instructions to the 
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BIG the way through 








When you see the new Ward LaFrance 
commercial models, you'll be looking at 
something new in transportation... the 
toughest, sturdiest job on the highway. 
It’s the “civilian” version of the great 
MI1A1 Heavy Wrecker we have been 
turning out in volume for the Army, de- 
veloped to be the last word in rugged 
truck performance . . . The new Ward 
LaFrance heavy-duty trucks are “built 
big” not only in rated capacity, but all 
the way through. 









. .. If your fleet suffers from the usual 
profit-eating toll of axle failures, broken 
springs, burned clutches, the new Ward 
LaFrance is the common-sense answer to 
more dependable, lower-cost hauling. 
This stamina comes from a basic engi- 
neering principle of providing strength, 
more than sufficient for your require- 
ments. Ward LaFrance has evolved a 
sales plan of unusual interest, which you 
should investigate. Write to our Sales 
Department today for details. 


WARD LATRANCE 


TRUCK DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 














TO ORDER SCRUBBING MACHINES 
Nou FOR POST-WAR DELIVERY ? 


This question is posed by many who cannot qualify for floor- 
maintenance equipment under present restrictions. The answer 
to the question—whether to order now —is yes, if in so doing you 
are assured of receiving a machine that will meet your needs at 
the time of delivery. 


Ys 


The Finnell Plan, which provides for rotation delivery on such 
orders, also provides for delivery of a Job-Fitted Finnell . . . the 
exact size and type to be determined by a survey of your floors 
not today but when restrictions are lifted. 


To be among the first to receive a new Finnell, all you need do is 
request Finnell to place your name on their Preferred List. It’s 
as simple as that. No deposit is required. In fact, no obligation 
to buy is incurred. You may use your Preferred Listing or not, 
as you choose. But the sooner you ask for it the better—it is 
your guarantee not only of early delivery when restrictions are 
removed, but of receiving equipment that’s right for your 
needs at the time. 









For your Preferred Listing or more information 
and literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3706A East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Busy Bigger Bonds in the 
Big 7th War Loan 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











attorneys, takes note of the difference of 
opinion over Selective Service’s interpreta- 
tion of the re-employment provisions of the 
draft law, and says that, since the super- 
seniority provision “is not free from doubt 
under the Act, the Department will ex- 
pect to present the issue to the courts 
with full candor.” Then he adds that any 
briefs submitted should disclose “the con- 
siderations and legislative history both 
pro and con.” 

Selective Service holds that a veteran 
is entitled to reinstatement in his former 
job even though it is necessary for an em- 
ployer to discharge a nonveteran of greater 
seniority. The unions and some employers 
contend that the Selective Service Act did 
not intend that a veteran should be given 
seniority ahead of other workers. 

Under the Biddle instructions, U.S. at- 
torneys will not be expected to act as spe- 
cial pleaders for the veterans alone. How- 
ever, veterans who are not satisfied with 
this arrangement are entitled to employ 
private counsel. 


Fair employment practices. Legis- 
lation to establish a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission is due for 
rough treatment in Congress. Although 
the bill has cleared the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor with a 12-to-5 in- 
dorsement, its chances of passage by both 
houses of Congress appear slight. 

There are two big hurdles ahead. One 
is an almost certain Senate filibuster, and 
the other is an unfriendly Rules Commit- 
tee in the House. Supporters are con- 
vinced the legislation will pass if it gets to 
a vote in the Senate, but chances of its 
reaching a vote are remote. Southern Sen- 
ators are convinced they can talk the 
measure to death. A two-thirds vote is 
required to break a filibuster, and that 
probably cannot be obtained. 

A measure similar to the Senate bill is 
bottled up in the House Rules Commit- 
tee. It can be brought to the floor of the 
House if enough members sign a petition 
to discharge the Committee, but to date 
the necessary signatures have not been 
forthcoming. Thus, the legislation is likely 
to die without receiving a real test of its 
support. 

The bill before the Senate hits at racial 
and religious prejudices of both employ- 
ers and unions. it carries these provisions: 

For employers. It would be an unfair 
employment practice for employers of six 
or more persons engaged in interstate com- 
merce to discharge, or refuse to hire any 
person because of race, color, creed, origin 
or ancestry. Employers also could not dis- 
criminate in wage payments or working 
conditions against any person because of 
race, color, creed, origin or ancestry. 

For unions. It would be an unfair em- 
ployment practice for unions to expel from 
membership, or deny full membership 
rights to any person because of race, color, 
creed, origin or ancestry. 
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his is a 220,000 horsepower 
turbo-electric unit ... One 
of the most powerful machines 


ie” 


in the world. 








L. power lights great cities ... drives 
subways and street cars. 


2. 





p # it operates on the same Fluid 
Drive principle you find in a 
Chrysler car. 











Let’s finish it! BUY WAR BONDS 





Fhuia Drive has been tested and proved 
on destroyer escorts, submarines, landing 
craft, trucks and power shovels... 

4. 








... And by actually 8 billion miles 
of smooth, service-free performance in 
Chrysler cars themselves! For Fluid Drive 


facts see your 
Chrysler dealer 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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The Plasties Kitchen of “Jomorrow 


@ From the floor to the ceiling, your next kitchen truly 
will represent the modern age of plastics. 


There'll‘ be Plaskon Molded Color carrying a range of 
gay tones throughout the, room. Plastic handles, knobs, 
closures, housings, tableware, electrical equipment and 
parts, lighting reflectors, telephones—even garment 
buttons and shoe ornaments—will be of sparkling molded 
Plaskon. Service requirements of durability, non-con- 
ductivity, sanitation and ease of cleaning are adequately 
filled by Plaskon in these applications. 


The kitchen will be lined with handsome, low-cost, 
prefabricated cabinets cf plywood, made with Plaskon 
Resin Glue. Washable resin-treated paper finishes of 
attractive colors, and almost impossible to mar or scar, 
will be bonded to the exterior surfaces with this powerful 
glue. In any application it is permanent and highly 
waterproof; unaffected by heat, cold, bacteria or fungi; 
and its tenacious grip cannot be weakened or broken. 


Tough linoleum, treated with Plaskon Coating Resin, 


will provide a colorful, durable covering for floors, 
cabinet and shelf tops, and splash surfaces. Special 
Plaskon resins will assure finishes to meet particular 
needs for many kitchen surfaces; and will be used for 
the development of other new utility applications in 
the kitchen and throughout the house. 


The plastics kitchen of tomorrow, with its widespread 
use of Plaskon materials, is but one indication of the 
versatility of these modern products of industrial 
research. Plaskon resins offer you exceptional manufac- 
turing and sales advantages in product development. Our 
experienced field men will gladly help develop your plans. 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Toledo 6, Ohio [As i} 1 N 


LIBBEY » OWENS « FORD 
Canadian Agent: TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


GLASS COMPANY 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Montreal, P.0. a/c OCS 3S VT wee 


2150 Sylvan Avenue 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 





Special Report: 





J FREIGHT RATE EQUALIZATION: 
























Probable effect of ICC ruling 
that applies to items totaling 
only 4.1 per cent of rail cargo 


An old controversy over freight rates 
has taken a new turn. After half a century 
of complaint that railroad rates favor the 
East and discriminate against the South 
and West, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered a readjustment. This 
readjustment is intended to bring an even- 
tual uniformity of “class rates”—usually 
charged for hauling merchandise and fin- 
ished manufactures—throughout the na- 
tion, east of the Rockies. ’ 

As a result, leading Southerners and 
Westerners are claiming a significant vic- 
tory. They are predicting an expansion of 


their present industries, and expecting 
New companies, previously frightened 


away by high freight rates, to settle in 
Hheir sections. They foresee a movement 
away from the industry-crowded East. At 
e same time, shippers and businessmen 
generally are uneasy and uncertain over a 
prospective change in long-established pat- 
terns. Consumers, and the Office of Price 
‘Administration, too, are wondering about 
the effect on prices. 

' Those close to. the situation say, how- 
ever, that these groups have taken an ex- 
ageerated view of the outlook, and that, 
to be understood, the ICC order must be 
put in perspective. 

Fight for markets. Behind the de- 


, cision, first of all, lies a long battle for 
markets, mainly a struggle by the manufac- 


turers of South and West to place their prod- 
ucts in the populous and moneyed East. 


In this battle, the Southerner and West- 

erner found lower labor. costs, and some- 
times other production costs, offset by 
higher freight charges. Freight. rates, like 
the railroad systems, developed region- 
ally. Through a long and tortuous process 
they remained lower, mile for mile, in the 

East than elsewhere. Rates between the 


East and points outside that section were 
fixed, generally, at a point higher than 
| in the East, but lower than in the South 
and West. 

Consequently, a Southern manufacturer 
might be no farther from a_ potential 
market in Pennsylvania, for example, than 
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a competitor in New England, but the 
Southerner’s freight charges would be 


higher. If the Southerner wanted to ship 
to a point in the South, he would pay the 
high Southern rate, while an Eastern com- 
petitor paid the lower through rate. 

The ICC decided there should be more 
uniformity. It ordered class rates cut 10 
per cent in the South and West as far as 
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the Rockies, with a similar 10 per cent 
slash in interregional charges. And it told 
the Eastern railroads to their 
class rates by 10 per cent. All this becomes 
effective August 30. Later the railroads, 
or the Commission, are to work out uni- 
form class rates on a permanent basis. 
This process will take several years, and 
its scope and effect are limited by the 
fact that class rates alone are involved. 

What is affected. Only a fraction of 
the nation’s freight tonnage moves under 
class rates, 4.1 per cent of carload ship- 
ments for the country as a whole. In the 
South, class rates cover 1.8 per cent, and, 
in the West, from .6 to 2.4 per cent. The 
bulk of the freight falls in two other cate- 
gories. Some 10.7 per cent of carload 


increase 





I@LIMITED GAIN FOR SOUTH, WEST 


Aid for Industrial Growth in Steps to Cut Charges to Eastern Level 


freight in the U.S. is carried under “ex- 
ceptions” or reductions below the class 
rates, dictated by special considerations. 
The rest, 85.2 per cent, is hauled at spe- 
cial “commodity rates.” Such rates cover 
coal, iron ore, fertilizers, lumber, cotton 
and other items that are moved in bulk. 
The exceptions and the commodity rates 
are left unchanged by the ICC order. 


—Association of American Railroads 
SIGNAL FOR A CLEAR TRACK 
...in perspective, were the old patterns changed? 


Decentralization of industry? So real- 
istic economists are asking how an order 
affecting only 4.1 per cent of the nation’s 
freight can ‘bring about the broad move- 
ment of industry from the East predicted 
by the enthusiastic Southerners and West- 
erners. There are many reasons why a 
company selects a particular location for 
its plant. The prevailing freight rate is 
only one of them. 

Some industries may be seeking cheap 
power, or cheap labor or cheap fuel. Proc- 
essors of raw materials usually settle near 
the source of their materials and save 
transportation costs by eliminating waste 
prior to shipment. Industries using mate- 
rials from several sources are prone to lo- 
cate near their markets. Such considera- 
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When the Yalta News Broke 
in Washington at 4:30 P.M. 


THE JOURNAL CLOCK 
CHIMED HALF-PAST ONE! 





Ample time for the Journal to deliver the news to 


Portland, Oregon readers that same afternoon! 


First reports of the Big Three meet- | 


ing were released in Washington, 
D.C. at 4:30 p.m. last February 
12...too late for most eastern 
afternoon editions, but the Oregon 
Journal carried the complete story. 
Day after day Portland families rely 
on the Oregon Journal, their after- 
noon newspaper, for the news of 
important world events the same 
day they happen! 


When The Journal goes to press, 
it’s only early afternoon in Portland, 
but the business day is done in 
Washington and New York; and it’s 
midnight or later in London, Paris 
and Moscow. This natural time 
advantage, enjoyed exclusively by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast, enables The Journal to give 
its readers the news hours ahead! 





Little wonder then, with every- 
one eager for last minute news, that 
The Journal today, as it has been 
for years, is the preferred newspaper 
in Portland* and its retail area. This 
fourth largest Pacific Coast market 
has a population 34% greater than 
all the rest of Oregon. Here The 
Journal delivers 13,361 more circu- 
lation than any other newspaper .. . 
concentrates 80% of its total 
circulation, now the largest in its 


“THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


oa 
Afternoon and Sunday 






NN 


Member....Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


National Representatives REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Thousands of exciting facts about the buying habits, preferences and postwar plans of Portland families are 
contained in the recent study of ‘The Portland Consumer Market.” It was made expressly for the Oregon Journal 
by the research department of R. L. Polk ¢ Co. and is available exclusively through The Journal or its national 
representatives. A request on your business letterhead will bring you details. 














tions often outweigh freight rates as a fap. 
tor in deciding where a plant shall 
built. In the light of these things the 4] 
percentage becomes even more minute, 

The last ten years, however, have seep 
an increase in industry in the South and 
West, which the ICC noted. This trenj 
undoubtedly will be encouraged by any 
equalization or change toward equalization 
of freight rates on manufactured articles, 
But any consequent movement of indus. 
try away from the East is expected to he 
very slow and very cautious, something 
considerably short of an overnight change 
in industrial geography. 

The “victory” hailed by the Souther. 
ers and Westerners lies in having changed 
the basis on which rates are made, and 
in having removed one obstacle, sometime 
a psychological one, to the settlement of 
industry in their areas. 

The decision, additionally, has conse. 
quences not confined to the South and 
West. 

The railroads. Railroad men are w.- 
happy about the whole situation. Their 
legal and traffic departments are studying 
the order, and there is talk about an ap. 
peal to the courts, which would further 
delay the application of the decision. 

For Eastern roads, increased class rates 
might bring a windfall in revenues, un- 
less offset by a loss of freight to motor 
and water carriers. For the Western and 
Southern lines, a loss of revenue is ahead, 
In railroad circles it is said that this might 
compel an increase in exception and con- 
modity rates, In any event, the ICC is 
interested in seeing to it that revenues 
are held up to a point adequate for the 
maintenance of the roads. 

Effect on prices. OPA ceiling prices 
are involved directly in the rate changes. 
The Eastern 10 per cent increase in 
transportation charges is expected to have 
some retail prices pushing at, or possibly 
through, the ceilings fixed by OPA. In 
the case of community dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices, applicable largely to foods, 
some retailers may be hard put unless per- 
mitted to recalculate their costs and ad- 
just their sales prices accordingly. 

In the South and West, with lower 
through and local rates, farmers and town 
and city dwellers normally could expect a 
narrow reduction in the price of the East- 
ern manufactured articles that they must 
buy. This should be especially true as in- 
creased production for civilians brings 
such articles back into the market for the 
present, however, the scarcity of these 
things, combined with widespread de 
mand, is expected to keep such prices 
close to ceilings. 

All in all, the effects of the ICC de 
cision, while numerous, are not considered 
drastic by those close to the situation. The 
South and West may be better off in sev- 
eral ways. But, as compared with their 
ultimate objectives, these regions appal- 
ently have won only a token victory. 
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Influence: to affect; 
to have an effect 
on; to modify ---.. 


Webster's New International 
Dictionary 








legend of Routes 


Broniff Airways, Inc. 
Applied For 
Aerovias Broniff, $. A. 











OF FLIGHT 


Deep into every individual’s life goes the 
influence of flight. It creates friendships and promotes 
permanent peace. It accelerates travel and enables business 
to speed activities. It rushes natural resources 
and finished products over vast distances. 

It removes isolation. 

These things Braniff has recognized in 
its proposal to create a coordinated system of air 
transportation in the Western Hemisphere. Authorized 
under a plan of regulated competition this system 
will contribute substantially to full employment 


and prosperity among the nations served. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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Statement of standards 
by Congress to clarify 
functions of Fund and Bank 


The Administration appears to have 
won its fight for a world currency plan. 
The tip-off comes from the House Bank- 
ing Committee, which approved the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement by a 23-to-3 vote, 
with Republicans as well as Democrats 
supporting the Treasury program. Con- 
gress, however, proposes to lay down 
standards that the world must follow in 
carrying out this agreement. 

Under the bill now before the House 
of Representatives: 

The Treasury will subscribe $2,750,000.- 
000 to an International Monetary Fund 
of $8,800,000,000, and will pledge $3,175,- 
000,000 to an International Bank that is 
to have total resources of $9,100,000,000. 

These institutions, if accepted by other 
nations, will attempt to prevent a recur- 
rence of the world money wars that pre- 
ceded actual warfare, and to provide capi- 
tal needed to repair war-torn countries 
and develop backward parts of the world. 
The Fund is to be used essentially to keep 
the values of currencies from fluctuating in 
a wild and chaotic fashion. The Bank, in 
large part, will act to guarantee develop- 
ment loans to be advanced from private 
sources. 

In operating these world agencies, Con- 
gress calls for these standards: 

The Fund will be limited to making 
short-term currency advances to tide mem- 
ber countries over temporary money diffi- 
culties. This means that countries are to 
use their quotas in the Fund as a business- 
man uses commercial bank loans. Banks, 
for example, will advance cash while a 
businessman waits to collect his accounts, 
but ordinarily will not make loans for 
expansion. 

Long-term loans to support currency 
values are to be made through the Bank. 
A poverty-stricken country like Greece, 
for example, is likely to need far more 
cash than it can earn for several years, and 
may quickly exhaust its credit in the 
Fund. In such instances, the Bank, not 
the Fund, would provide the needed 
money. This provision also gives the Unit- 
ed States a veto power over dollar. stabili- 
zation loans, since the Bank cannot make 


loans unless the country that is to supply 


the currency consents. 
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TOWARD WORLD MONEY CONTROL 


Treasury Victory in Committee Approval of Bretton Woods Plan 


The present attitude of Congress and 
the Treasury is that these standards al- 
ready are in the agreement, but Congress 
wants them clarified. If other countries 
do not agree with this interpretation, the 
U.S. delegate to the Fund and the Bank 
is directed to seek amendments to the 
agreements. 

In addition, Congress is_ prescribing 
these standards for U.S. policy: 

A single governor is to represent this 
country on the Bank and the Fund. This 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
-.. drew opponents together 


is proposed in order to eliminate possible 
conflicts, so far as the U.S. is concerned, 
in Fund and Bank policies. Each institu- 
tion, however, is to have a separate execu- 
tive director from this country. 

An Advisory Council is to supervise 
Fund and Bank operations and make them 
dovetail with this country’s world money 
policies. Activities of the Export-Import 
Bank and other foreign lending operations 
would fit into this picture. Members of 
the Council are to be the Secretaries of 
Treasury, State and Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman and the 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank. 

The Council is to be required to ap- 
prove any action of the Fund or the Bank 
that requires specific U.S. consent. Council 
approval is to be required specifically be- 
fore the U.S. delegate to the Fund can con- 








sent to having the dollar declared scarce 
and, therefore, subject to rationing, Fur. 
thermore, the U.S. delegate will need 
Council permission before he approves any 
easing of Fund regulations. 

In addition, the Council is to report to 
the President and Congress on operations 
of the Fund and the Bank. The first report 
is to be made not later than two years after 
the institutions are established and each 
two years thereafter. 

These safeguards were written into 
the Bretton Woods bill to satisfy criticisms 
of the Fund voiced by private banking 
and business groups, and to pacify oppo- 
sition in Congress. Representative Wolcott 
(Rep.), of Michigan, ranking minority 
member of the Banking Committee, gets 
the credit for bringing the Treasury and 
Republican Congressmen into agreement 
after three months of hearings. 

Fund and Bank, if and when they are 
established, are not expected to perform 
monetary miracles. The institutions are re- 
garded primarily as a first step toward re- 
storing some semblance of financial and 
commercial stability to the world. Post- 
war money problems, however, will not be 
solved immediately. 

Exchange controls imposed by various 
member countries can continue for five 
years. This means that Great Britain, for 
example, can prevent free exchange of 
dollars or pesos for pounds during this pe- 
riod. Because of a probable $16,000,000,000 
sterling war debt and certain export prob- 
lems, the British are likely to take full 
advantage of this privilege. 

Other countries, faced with a shortage 
of gold or dollars and an urgent need for 
necessary supplies, also are likely to con- 
trol the exchange of currencies as a means 
of channeling trade in the early postwar 
period. 

Currency values also promise to be 
troublesome. The French franc now is con- 
sidered to be overvalued at 2 cents, which 
may interfere with French exports, since 
the price of French goods may be too high 
in terms of other currencies. The Fund, 
however, proposes to start France off with 
a 2-cent franc. Similar difficulties face 
other countries. 

Such problems cannot be solved alone 
by money agreements, but the prevailing 
attitude in Congress and the Treasury is 
that the Bretton Woods program is a 
choice between possible future stability 
and certain monetary chaos. ; 
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Delegates to the 1945 Inter-American Conference, who agreed upon the Act of Chapultepec, named after the historic 
castle where the sessions were held, also considered matters presented by two Economic Commissions, which evidences 
the place of international trade in hemisphere relations today. 


Mark Mubing ti Meri 


T™ National City Bank of New 
York, through its Mexico City 
Branch, serves American business- 
men and Mexican producers in the 
exchange of goods. The steady 
job of the whole National City 
inter-American banking system of 
overseas branches is to supply trade 
information, credits and foreign 
exchange service. These branches 
work ceaselessly with clients to 
create and develop markets. 

In Central and South 
America and in the Carib- 
bean, there are 35 such 





branches. The two thousand men 
and women who staff them aver- 
age more than 10 years’ experience 
each in handling inter- American 
business and banking transactions. 
How well they have done, old 
customers know best. 

Officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York City will be 
glad to discuss your foreign trade 
program, and draw upon the Bank’s 
reservoir of experience to 
guide your buying and sell- 
ing operations in Mexico or 
anywhere in the world. 


bg a 
*suswen \** 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Fit in Vosld Wile Learking 


= ? Deposit Insurance Corporation 


"er her 


- 65 Branches in Greater New York 








ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


‘ANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 

‘HILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CUBA 
Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 


~ 


~ 





Matanzas 

Santiago 
ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 














CAN YOU 
ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS 
ABOUT 
COCKTAILS ? 


Q. WHY IS THE COCKTAIL MOST 
APPROPRIATE BEFORE MEALTIME? 


A. Because the Angostura Bitters 
in it quickens the appetite, stimu- 
lates the digestive juices, makes 
food taste better. 

Q. WHY USE ANGOSTURA BITTERS ? 
A. Because Angostura diffuses it- 
self through the other ingredients 
—dgiving cocktails an aromatic, 
distinctive and delicious taste. 
Q. ARE GOOD COCKTAILS HARD TO MAKE? 
A. No—not with the Professional 
Mixing Guide—the standard 
guide which teaches you how to 


mix drinks properly. 















Send for the Profes- 
sional Mixing Guide, 
the same book used by 
Professional barmen. It's 
free... Write Angostura- 
Wuppermann, 304 East 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 








KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 
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BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 


MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 


OLD 
FASHIONED 
COCKTAIL 
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ABOUT RULINGS ON DIVORCES 


Widespread confusion is resulting from 
two decisions just handed down by the 
Supreme Court which had the effect of 
nullifying three Nevada divorces in other 
States. Thousands of persons are wonder- 
ing about the implications of these Court 
decisions. Many are uncertain about the 
legal status of their own divorces, and the 
effect of the rulings on their subsequent 
remarriages. Questions also are arising in 
the minds of some who were divorced in 
Florida and Arkansas. Both of these States 
have short-residence laws that make it 
possible for persons to obtain divorces 
after a 90-day stay. 

Lawyers and jurists alike are divided 
over how far-reaching might be the effects 
of the Supreme Court’s new stand. As a 
result, it is important for many persons to 
know exactly what the Court decided, on 
what it based its decisions, and how this 
might be applied to other divorces. 


Members of the Supreme Court tkem- 
selves were sharply split on the issue, vot- 
ing six to three in one of the cases. Justice 
Hugo Black, in a dissent in that case, de- 
clared: “The Court’s opinion will cast a 
cloud over the lives of countless numbers of 
the multitude of divorced persons in the 
United States. Today’s opinion under- 
mines and makes uncertain the validity of 
every uncontested divorce decree.” 


A far different view of the results of the 
Court’s action was taken by Justice Frank 
Murphy. Many lawyers agree with him, 
and feel that the effect of the decisions 
on other divorces will be negligible. Said 
Justice Murphy: “There are no star- 
tling or dangerous implications in the judg- 
ment reached by the Court in this case. 
All of the uncontested divorces that 
have ever been granted in the 48 States 
are as secure today as they were yester- 
day. Those based upon fradulent domiciles 
are now and always have been subject to 
later re-examination with possible serious 
consequences.” 


What the Court decided in these cases: 


Both cases revolved around the question 
of whether the persons obtaining divorces 
had established legal domiciles in Nevada, 
and whether other States were forced to 
accept the verdict of Nevada courts that 
this had been done by the persons residing 
six weeks within the State. In one case, a 
married man and a married woman had left 
North Carolina, gone to Nevada, lived in 
an auto court for six weeks, then each filed 
suit for divorce. After their divorces, they 
were married and returned to North Caro- 
lina. Both were sentenced to prison for 
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“bigamous cohabitation.” The Supreme 
Court upheld the State of North Carolina 
in its contention that neither had legally 
established domicile in Nevada. 


In the other case, a man left his wife %y 
Pennsylvania, where she had obtained 
court support order against him. He went 
to Nevada, obtained a divorce after six 
weeks’ residence, and then moved to Ohio, 
Later, he asked a Pennsylvania court to 
set aside the support order. The court re- 
fused. This was upheld by a higher State 
court on the ground that the husband had 
not had a bona fide domicile in the State 
of Nevada. This finding was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. In both cases, the Court 
decided that there had been no violation 
of the provision of the Constitution that 
each State must give “full faith and 
credit” to judicial proceedings in every 
other State. 


Effect of these decisions on other di- 
vorces and remarriages: 


Many lawyers agree that, except in very 
rare cases, the Supreme Court’s decisions 
will not be precedents for upsetting other 
divorces and remarriages. For one thing, 
the great majority of Nevada divorces are 
granted with the consent of both parties. 
In such a case, neither the ex-wife nor the 
ex-husband is in a position to go into court 
and challenge the divorce on the ground 
that a bona fide domicile had not been es- 
tablished. This, alone, makes it unlikely 
that many divorces will be overthrown as 
the result of the Supreme Court decisions. 
In neither of the two cases decided was 
there a consent decrée. 


Suppose a divorce suit had been contested 
in court by one of the parties. Here, too, 
each party would be barred from claiming 
in court that there had not been a legal 
domicile. The courts previously had de- 
cided that, where both parties appeared in 
divorce proceedings, a State court’s ruling 
that domicile had been established was con- 
clusive. This would rule out the possibility 
of reopening contested divorce cases. 


Many questions, however, are left unan- 
swered as the result of the new Court de- 
cisiong For example, could a State press a 
case against a person who had remarried 
after obtaining a consent decree? Or could 
an heir of one of the divorced persons go 
into court on the ground that there had 
been no legal domicile in the divorce? 
Similarly, could the second wife of a man 
so divorced make such a claim in a move 
to get her marriage set aside? None of 
these questions is answered in the Supreme 
Court decisions. 
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: > PERHAPS YOU'VE HEARD that Remington 
every Electric Shavers are being manufac- 
; tured right now. That’s true. But these 
shavers are NOT for civilians. 
er di- Every Remington produced today is for 
the exclusive use of hospitalized service 
men—and airmen whose faces are suscep- 
n very tible to frostbite. 
cisions The men to whom we owe so much 
y other certainly deserve a bit of extra comfort 
thing, and convenience. That’s why high- 
ces are ranking Army and Navy officers backed 
yarties. a. recent order to resume a limited dry 
ror the shaver production. When your skin is 
> ca raw and sensitive, a comfortable shave 
soul means a lot. 
it jn Remington shavers are easy on tender 
nities skins and give perfect shaves without 
Bi. the bother of soap and water. 
pir. When will civilians be able to buy 
Jd we new Remington Shavers? That depends 
ms entirely on the progress of the war. 
However, when you can get a new elec- 
tested tric shaver, remember the name “‘Rem- 
e, too, ington’’—the No. 1 name in electric 
vienian shavers. Remington, first to introduce 
7 the multiple-head principle, first in 
s legal sales just before the war, first choice in 
id de- quality and shaving ability, should be 
red ” your first choice when electric shavers 
ruling are again available. 
iS con- 
ibility if YOU'RE NOW LUCKY ENOUGH TO OWN A REMINGTON, 
es. let us help you keep it in tiptop condition. There 
are Remington Rand service stations in 77 cities. 
unan- These stations stand ready, not only to give first- 
rate shaver service, but to advise you personally 
rt de- how to get the most in comfort and convenience 
TESS a e from your shaver. Remington Rand Inc., Electric 
arried £. Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
could i. 
al MEN WHO RATE THE PURPLE HEART DESERVE A BIT OF EXTRA COMFORT . 
e hac 
yorce? 
1 man 
my REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVER 
ne of 
prem NO LATHER BLADES SHAVE DRY 
EWS URGENT! NAVY NURSES ARE NEEDED. FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE: SURGEON GENERAL, BUREAU OF MEDICINE & SURGERY, NAVY DEPT., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 



























Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 





Before long you'll be able to put up new 
plastic screens too. When you do, you'll 
see plastics at their very best. You'll see 
screen made from SARAN—the same 
Dow plastic used in other forms for pipe 
and tubing, protective wrapping film— 
even beautiful fabrics. 

Tet’s look at this screen. Woven from 
single SARAN strands—it is lightweight 
and colorfully translucent. It’s strong— 


SARAN 


durable. It’s long-lived. And best of all, 
there’s no discoloring rust—no ugly 
brown stains to mar your home. SARAN 
simply can’t rust or corrode! 


Screen from SARAN is on war duty in 
the humid, material-destroying areas of 
the Pacific and other fighting fronts 
right now. But it is coming back—soona 
we hope—ready for many pleasant eve- 
nings on your own back porch. 


DOW DEVELOPED 
iT FORMS DURABLE WOVEN PRODUCTS 


Behind every SARAN product—produced in finished form by skilled fabri- 


cators and.manufacturers—stand vears of research. From acid-resistant con- 

§ = tainers to rot-proof rope, or strong, attractive fabrics for upholstery, shoes 
} and luggage—SARAN products are the result of working with others. 
Manufacturers are invited to consult any Dow office. 


PLASTICS 
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nas Gumeis 
Why It Is Likely 
To Grow Worse 


Sugar now is the most acutely short food 
in the world. This shortage is to grow 
worse in the months ahead, may well con- 
tinue for another two years. About the 
only things that can be done to limit the 
decrease in supply are to negotiate im- 
mediately for the 1946 Cuban and Puerto 
Rican crops, to review foreign demands for 
Caribbean sugar and to await resumption 
of Philippine production and _ the libera- 
tion of Java and other sugar-producing 
areas from the Japanese. 

This is the report made by a special 
House Committee to Investigate Food 
Shortages. The Committee is headed by 
Representative Clinton. P. Anderson 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, whom President 
Truman has nominated to be the new 
Secretary of Agriculture and to take over 
the War Food Administration. 

The report indicates that the average 
American will have 30 per cent less sugar 
during the second half of this year than 
in the corresponding period of 1944, that 
the over-all cut this year will be almost 20 
per cent below 1944. 

Main reason for this cut is the reduc- 
tion of Cuba’s crop to 4,000,000 tons by 
hurricane and seven months of drought. 
This compares with an expected 1945 crop 
of 5,000,000 tons, with 5,650,000 tons 
harvested last year. Lack of labor, dev- 
astation of war, and drought in producing 
areas outside the Hemisphere make it im- 
possible to offset the cut in Cuba’s crop. 

One step that can be taken is to be- 
gin immediately negotiations with Cuba 
and Puerto Rico for their next crops. The 
dragged-out negotiations for the 1945 crop 
discouraged new cane plantings, and, in 
Puerto Rico, led to a strike in the cane 
fields. New plantings must be made an- 
nually if production is to be maintained, 
as successive cuttings from the same plant- 
ing bring a reduced yield. 

While planters were uncertain of the 
price they would receive, they hesitated 
to make new plantings. Cuban planters 
held out for 3.25 cents per pound, with 
U.S. officials offering 3 cents, up from the 
2.65 cents paid during the preceding three 
years. Finally, a compromise price of 3.10 
cents per pound was accepted, But the 
delay in reaching agreement limited new 
plantings. 

Considerable pressure is building up for 
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HOW TRANE EQUIPMENT IS COOLING HOT PAPER 


At the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, mammoth rotary presses 
print four superimposed colors on both sides of a web of paper travel- 
ing at high speed. 

To eliminate smearing or smydging at maximum operating speeds 
it was necessary to install a gas drying oven which operated at 1500°. 
However, this raised the temperature of the paper to a point where it 
was no longer possible to maintain a high standard of accurate color 
register. } 


The problem was solved by installing two 70-ton Trane Turbo- 
vacuum compressors to cool the paper to normal room temperature 

. accomplished by supplying chilled water from the versatile Trane 
Turbo-vacuum compressors to rolls, around which the heated paper 
passed after the drying operation. These water cooled rolls restored 
the paper to the normal temperature necessary for the extremely accu- 
rate color register. 


This is just another case where Trane, manufacturing engineers of 
cooling, heating and air handling equipment, has been called upon to 
solve an unusual problem in industry. 


For the architects, engineers, contractors, builders of America who 
are planning today for tomorrow’s building and processing, Trane 
has the products, the knowledge, and the production facilities. When 
you have a cooling problem, whether for comfort or process, call on 


TRANE 


Trane first. 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEAT TRANSFER + AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN: 


5 7 


Made since 1830 by W 


EAC 


m. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
C & fo ap, & } 


HER‘S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 








Hold out for a Hamilton! 
Though we’re now building 
only high-precision timing in- 
struments for war, later on we'll 
be turning out the finest of fine 
gifts—accurate and beautiful 
Hamilton Watches for you! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 
Anes Sone hile 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of ‘‘The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy’’—Lancaster, Pa. 
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a still higher price in 1946, Cubans insist 
that the price for the 1945 crop does not 
compensate them for a rise in wages and 
other costs. Reports from Cuba of cuis in 
refinery quotas are being interpreted in 
some U.S. sugar circles as a deliberate at- 
tempt to withhold supplies from the mar. 
ket so as to force the U.S. to pay more for 
the 1946 crop. But Washington officials 
contend that reduced allocations to re. 
fineries probably reflect the cut in the 1945 
crop. 

Cubans are getting a higher price, how- 
ever, from Mexico and other countries, 
Peru, another important sugar producer, 
has raised the asking price from 4.50 cents 
to 4.75 cents per pound, or almost 50 
per cent more than this country is paying 
the Cubans. This means that the desire 
to maintain the line on prices can be 
expected to give way to price raising for 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Another step suggested by the Ander- 
son report to limit the extent of the short- 
age in this country is to review all de- 
mands for Caribbean sugar by other 
countries. British sugar stocks at the be- 
ginning of 1945 were above normal, with 
Britain and Canada to receive 630,000 tons 
this year from U.S. sugar purchases in 
Cuba. If shipments to Britain in the sec- 
ond half of this year could be cut, it might 
be possible to maintain present consump- 
tion levels in the U.S. throughout the 
year. 

Foreign Economic Administration off- 
cials state, however, that, since January, 
Britain has made substantial inroads into 
her sugar stocks, that these now are close 
to normal. This indicates that slight re- 
lief can be expected from a reduction in 
shipments to Britain. London reports state 
that Britain, Canada and the U.S. have 
agreed to maintain per capita sugar con- 
sumption on the same level, so as to spread 
the burden of the shortage. 

FEA officials are reviewing Lend-Lease 
and other foreign claims against Carib- 
bean sugar. But not more than 3 per cent 
of total sugar supplies available to the 
U.S. are involved in such shipments. 
Thus, even elimination of Lend-Leasing 
of sugar could not prevent the cut facing 
American consumers during the coming 
months, 

Reduction in foreign demand for 
sugar is not likely, at any rate. President 
Truman wrote FEA Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley that this country must “meet the 
minimum civilian requirements of those of 
our Allies who have been ravaged by the 
enemy to the fullest extent that the suc- 
cessful prosecution of military operations 
and the maintenance of our essential 
domestic economy permit.” 

This assures Americans that they will 
get their fair share of sugar. But demand 
is so great, the shortage so acute, that 
civilians in this country must look forward 
to sharing the excess supplies that they 
enjoy in comparison with other nations. 
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A tree grows in the Southland, 100 cee 








T’s a Southern pine tree, familiar to every- 

one who has ever visited the South. It’s 

the miracle tree that southern craftsmanship 
will convert into good furniture. 

From its pulp the magic of modern chem- 
istry will draw important ingredients of mod- 
ern plastics. 

From it will come paper, plywood, fertil- 
izers, alcohol and a host of other products. 


“Son Rose 
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Pine trees grow quickly and plentifully in 
the South. Industry and agriculture do, too. 
Because climate, people and natural resources 
... plus the efficient, dependable transporta- 
tion service of the Southern Railway System 
... all favor sound, rapid growth. 

Your business, too, will grow rapidly and 
soundly if you .. . Look ahead—Look South. 


— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Put yourself in the place of a 
veteran, just home after many 
months overseas, his Army dis- 
charge in his pocket. 

After his long absence the busy, 
wartime USA has an unfamiliar 
look. He feels somehow alien, and 
perhaps a little lonesome, for most 
of his friends are in the service. He 
wonders if he’ll have trouble getting 
back into the swing of civilian life 
after his years in the Army. Just 
how—and where—will he fit in? 
And could he really hold down a 
job anyway, with that bad leg he 
got fighting in the Pacific. 

That’s the one question above all 
that he’s concerned about—a job. 
If only he knew someone wise and 


Returning 
Veterans / 





employment office the returning 
serviceman will find just such a 
friendly, informed person waiting 
to welcome him and to advise him 
—the Veterans’ Counsellor. The 
counsellor is sincerely glad to see 
him. He knows what jobs are open 
in, the plant and what they require 
in the way of experience and skill. 
Best of all, he sees the veteran’s 
problem from the same angle as the 
veteran, because usually the coun- 
sellor is a veteran himself. 


Veterans’ Counsellors have been 
appointed at each Bethlehem plant 
and shipyard. In the counsellor the 
returning serviceman finds a men- 
tor and friend. Does the veteran 
need special training, or special con- 
sideration in his work? .. . Has he 
acquired new skills in the service? 





Of 22,272 veterans who have been employed in 
Bethlehem plants, shipyards and mines, 6,055 are 
former employees. 77,780 former Bethlehem em- 
ployees are currently serving with the armed forces. 


’ 


together to “‘talk things over.’ 

And after the veteran has been 
placed in a job the counsellor con- 
tinues his interest in him, regularly 
checks his progress, helps and en- 
courages him in every way he can. 


Up to the beginning of the new 
year Bethlehem had employed 
22,272 returned servicemen, with 
more arriving every day. By helping 
these men to find congenial jobs, 
and to fill them effectively, Beth- 
lehem Veterans’ Counsellors are 
easing the often difficult adjust- 
ment back to civilian life and work. 


al 





; ee : ... Is he unfamiliar with his legal 

experienced who would listen to his : : 5 & * * 
' rights as an ex-serviceman?... TEE 
story and suggest what to do! : 

These are just a few of the many 

x e& questions that are likely to arise 

If he paysa visit to a Bethlehem _as veteran and counsellor sit down 
Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. ... Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... Spat- 
rows Point. Md.... Chicago, Ill.... Tulsa, Okla... . Corsicana, Tex.... South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif.... Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repairs Yards 


e+» Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J... . Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. ... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





With shifts in the Truman Cabinet..... This much is more than ever clear: 

Doctrinaire reform, crusading, will not be an Administration policy. 

Business viewpoint will get a hearing in Washington, will command more 
respectful attention than at any time since early New Deal days. 

Roosevelt objectives will remain, but not Roosevelt methods. 

Organized labor will have a voice in policy shaping; will remain a potent 
factor at the White House, but not necessarily the dominating factor hereafter. 

Truman formula for holding power quite obviously is this: (1) to hold the 
New Deal support in every way short of an actively radical course; (2) to try to 
win back support of many businessmen and conservative farmers. Truman course 
is aimed at dead center, not to left or right. It stresses the use of men who 
have shown ability in politics=--in the better sense of the word. 
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From the viewpoint of a buSinessman.eeee In the Cabinet: 

Tom Clark, Attorney General, is able, pleasant, wise to ways of politics, 
not a crusader, not one to use his power to harass business unnecessarily. 

Clinton Anderson, Agriculture Secretary, is a businessman, successful, 
capable, liberal in politics, but not a New Dealer. Food industry will find Mr. 
Anderson inclined to be "practical." Farmers will find that he has no formula 
for solving all of their problems, no really preconceived ideas on planning. 

Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secretary, is an earnest New Dealer; is lined 
up as a long-standing supporter of organized-labor objectives. His job, first 
of all, is to rebuild the Labor Department; is to get some power to use. Mr. 
Schwellenbach, like other Cabinet appointees, is not unacquainted with politics. 

And, among the oldtimers in the Cabinet: 

Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, is moving cautiously. He will stay. 

Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, is none too secure in his job; is not the 
New Deal crusader that he once was. Ickes's influence is diminished. 

Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary, is impressing his new boss; is to 
Stay through much of 1945 at least, and may stay longer. He is conservative. 

Edward Stettinius is to stay, probably through the league debate in the 
Senate. Mr. Truman has difficulty picking a successor, in effect picking a man 
to be Vice President. Mr. Stettinius is not a strong party man. 

That, pretty much, is the first-team line-up as it is of direct concern to 
businessmen. Over all, it is more conservative than the Roosevelt line-up, 
but is geared to political needs to please labor. 




















In terms of policy, the prospect now is this: 

Antitrust laws will be enforced, but not on a crusading basis. 

War _ plants will be offered for sale with less tendency to block out the 
old-line companies from purchases. Sales now are strictly hedged about. 

Tax policy will be related to deficit sizes, not to pump priming. 

Social security expansion will be urged by the White House, but will not be 
driven through Congress with use of pressure. You get the story on page 15. 

Farm problems will be faced when they arise, not before. See page 15. 

Wage policy will stress ways and means for sustaining worker income when 
overtime comes off. Ideas on how this is to be done are not too clear cut. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


When it comes to war-order cutbacks and industry's reconversSion..ee.e 

Do not be misled by reports that there will be few order cutbacks. 

In this quarter, war output is to be $14,400,000,000, not $15,500,000,000 
as scheduled. That's 1 per cent down from last quarter, not up as planned. 

In third quarter, output will be about $13,750,000,000, another cut. 

In fourth quarter, war output will be down to $12,000,000,000 or less. 

That's as scheduled. Actually, schedules are being rescreened now; are to 
be cut back further than indicated once strategy decisions are fully agreed upon, 
once real needs are screened from shotgun estimates of what is wanted. 

July 1 and after is the time to expect cutbacks to become noticeable. 

By January, war output will be at a quarterly rate under $10,000,000,000. 

By next April, it will be down to an $8,000,000,000 rate, with one war on. 

















Steel will be a problem for civilian industry until late 1945 at least. 

Lumber will be a problem until well along in 1946. 

Paper will ease somewhat, but still be relatively tight, in months ahead. 

Textiles will remain tight through 1945. 

Under WPB rules, except in a few categories, it is pretty much a case of 
every man for himself in reconverting, in getting civilian output started. 


Man=-power Situation definitely will ease by midyear and after. 

Draft boards now can’ defer any man age 30 or over doing "useful" work. 

Men aged 18 through 29, now occupationally deferred, will be rescreened. 

4-F's, too, will be rescreened again on a hunt for 180,000 men. 

Deferments for men age 30 and over and for men occupationally deferred on a 
new screening will be for an indefinite period, not just 6 months. 

Enlisted men age 40 or over can get out of the Army on application. 

And: Inside pressure is being exerted to get the Army, Navy and the Air 
Forces to resurvey man=-power needs for the Japanese war, to trim down the 
present total of 11,000,000 men now fixed as necessary to defeat the Japanese. 

Trend definitely is toward dependence for replacements on 17-year-olds who 
become 18; is away from causing further disruptions to families and to industry. 

Demobilized veterans, youths ending their school year will begin soon to 
cause the labor-supply situation to ease materially. After midyear, too, the 
cutbacks in war industry will release constantly growing numbers of workers. 











To turn to taxesS..ee. In a new report starting to be shaped: : 

Accelerated depreciation is to be recommended for the reconversion period. 
Increased depreciation rate will be for a specific period and not very liberal. 

Double taxation of corporation earnings is to be dealt with, but only to 
the extent of suggesting specific methods that Congress might like to consider 
for treating the problem. It is a difficult problem, tied up with what is to 
be done about taxation of retained earnings--earnings not paid in dividends. 

Capital stock tax and declared excess=-profits tax will be urged for repeal. 

Carry-back of operating losses is to be recommended for repeal, effective 
at some definite time after the excess-profits tax is removed. 

Carry-forward of losses will be urged for a 5 or 6-year period. 

Intercorporate dividends may be recommended for a lower rate of tax. 

That is to be the content of the second 1945 tax report of Joint Congress 
Committee on Taxation, as matters now stand. There is to be no recommendation 
that the capital gains tax be changed. There will be a report on possibilities 
in taxing income of nonprofit organizations, where they: compete with taxpaying 
business. All military pay may be recommended for tax exemption. 

Prospect of general tax reduction for individuals and corporations now is 
related closely to. the timing of the war end in the Pacific. If war costs 
decline sharply in months ahead, some tax reduction will come in 1946. If war 
ends and war costs drop precipitately, important tax cuts will come next year. 
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The “Purple Heart Limited” 


Its passengers are wounded veterans. 


Some, like the three above, compare 
their souvenirs as an Army doctor 
looks on. Others read. Or sleep. Or 
just look out the Pullman window at 
America again. 


They are on their way from de- 
barkation ports to General Hospitals 
near their homes. And Pullman—by 
providing sleeping cars to supplement 
the Army’s special hospital trains—is 


privileged to contribute to the com- 
fort in which they make the trip. 


These cars come from the Pullman 
‘“‘pool”’ of cars that are in regular pas- 
senger service. They may be scattered 
over several states, serving various 
railroads, when the Army calls for 
them. But centralized control assem- 
bles them to meet almost any demand. 


Where they are assembled—when 
and where they go—cannot be dis- 


Photographed enroute by permission of the War, Department 


closed. But we can tell you that 
‘Purple Heart Limiteds” are running 
constantly as part of the program 
that makes American wounded the 
best cared for wounded in the world. 

So please—if you can’t get the 
Pullman space you want exactly when 
you want it—remember that it may 
be occupied by wounded veterans. 


They come first with us—just as 
they do with you! 


Pp U L LMA N For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





BRAND 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


President Truman has appointed three 
new Cabinet members. The ideas, per- 
sonality and background of each of these 
men elevated to a position of great power 
have meaning for businessmen, working- 
men, farmers and the country generally. 

Tom C. Clark, a gangling, agreeable 
Texan, becomes Attorney General, pledged 
to a vigorous, but common-sense enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. Beyond that, 
Mr. Clark brings to his new office the at- 
titudes and methods of a practical and 
successful trial lawyer. He is a liberal, but 
his liberalism is of the restrained variety 
characteristic of the Southerner. He has 
little bent for the crusading activities and 
extreme New Dealism of his predecessor, 
Francis Biddle. 

Mr. Clark and the antitrust laws. 
Mr. Clark had charge of antitrust law en- 
forcement for a time. After several years 
in a humbler capacity in the Justice De- 
partment, he took Thurman Arnold’s place 
as Assistant Attorney General for the 
Antitrust Division. He promptly tossed 
out of the window several of Mr. Arnold’s 


‘ more spectacular methods and theoretical 


concepts. A year ago, summing up his at- 
titude, he told a group of businessmen 
that the preservation of free enterprise was 
his aim during the war and postwar pe- 
riods. 

“T can assure you,” he said, “there will 
be no witch hunting, no uprooting of 
American traditions; but there will be a 
practical, swift, hard-hitting law enforce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Clark and surplus war plants. 
It will be a part of the new Attorney Gen- 
eral’s duties to see to it that, in the sale 
of the larger Government-owned war 
plants, there is no promotion of monopoly. 
He has ideas on this point that may lie 
close to those of Mr. Biddle, who vetoed 
a proposed sale of aluminum plants on the 
ground that it would foster monopoly. Mr. 
Clark says that “in the monopolistic in- 
dustries we shall emerge from the war 
with no scarcity of productive equipment.” 
The danger, as he sees it, is that the 
war plants may not be in competition, 
and apparently it is his aim to be sure 
that they are. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Truman. However, 
it was not his views on monopoly that got 
Mr. Clark his job so much as an old and 
close association with President Truman. 
The President likes to appoint old associ- 
ates to key posts. Antitrust prosecutions 
were slowed down during the war period 
lest they impede war production, and Mr. 
Clark, while still in charge of those activi- 
ties, was given the additional job of prose- 
cuting war frauds. In doing so, he worked 
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in close co-operation with the then Senator 
Truman and his War Investigating Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. Clark personally. The new Cabi- 
net member is amiable, informal and sharp 
witted. A protege of Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, and Speaker Rayburn, 
also of Texas, he gets along well with 
Washington politicians. He keeps in close 
touch with the cases being tried under him 





—Acme 
TOM C. CLARK 
e » - practical, hard-hitting 


and other activities for which he is re- 
sponsible. He seems well suited to his new 
job. 


Clinton P. Anderson, as chairman of 
a congressional food investigating commit- 
tee, urged a closer co-ordination of war- 
time food agencies. President Truman 
took Mr. Anderson up on that and gave 
him the job of doing the co-ordinating. He 
now becomes both Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and War Food Administrator, a 
merger of two separate jobs. In addition, 
he may have much to say about rationing 
and the allocation of foods to civilians, 
military, Lend-Lease and European relief 
—activities that have slipped away from 
WEA. In a word, Mr. Anderson becomes 
the nation’s food czar. 

Mr. Anderson‘s program is indicated 
by the report of his investigating commit- 
tee. It urged: 

Greater production, and more man 
power and equipment for the farm. 
Greater profit margins for all food 
processors, to keep output at a peak. 
Higher support prices for hogs, in 
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WHEN 


COMES BACK HOME 


A famous hosiery mill in Franklin, N. H., 
can start making sheer, 51-gauge, seam- 
less hosiery the day after war releases 
nylon from its present job — parachutes, 
mosquito nettings, and other vital items. 


Northern New England is set for a 
continuance of steady employment. 
Factories here can keep on beating the 
schedule for wartime production and, 
at the same time, fulfill the great re- 
sponsibility of maintaining employ- 
ment levels throughout transition 
periods. Much of what Northern New 
England makes for war is also needed 
for peace. 

Boston and Maine is in close touch 
with what Northern New England 
mills are making. We know their 
present and their postwar capabilities. 
We know the sound basis-of their la- 
bor, water power, raw material, and 
transportation facilities. We know also 


what this area has to offer in the way of 





strategically well-located sites for other 
factories and warehouses. Let us put 
this knowledge to work for you. 
Write E. F. Reed, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Boston and Maine Railroad, 


Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICA’S 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
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Over 2 Million Men Rely 
on its Protection 


Royal 


uke 


The shape illustrated above can be had at 
$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 













order to increase the production of 

pork. 

Special inducements to the poultry 
and fishing industries. 

Vigorous action against black mar- 
kets, probably to take the form of 
tighter controls over farm sales. 

Separate ration points for meat and 
butter. 

In addition, Mr. Anderson thinks the 
United States should quickly buy up the 
1946 Cuban sugar crop. WFA has been 
dickering for this crop, but the transaction 
has been held up by high price demands. 

Some reorganization of the Agriculture 
Department is to be expected in merging 
its agencies with WFA, together with the 
elimination of frictions that have impeded 
the work of each. 

These proposals stem from Mr. Ander- 
son’s investigation of the present situation 





—Acme 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
... the nation’s food ‘czar’ 


and long experience as a practical farmer 
and rancher. 

Farmer. Mr. Anderson spent his boy- 
hood on a South Dakota farm, and for 
25 years has operated farms in that State. 
In addition, he owns and operates an 800- 
acre irrigated dairy farm and ranch in 
New Mexico, from which State he was 
elected to the House. Thus, he long has 
been interested in farm practices and 
problems, from the viewpoint of the man 
who must obtain a yield from his acres. 

Among Mr. Anderson’s assets is the fact 
that he is not tied in with any of the 
powerful farr: organizations. These or- 
ganizations are pleased with the appoint- 
ment, however, and one at a time have 
given their indorsements. 

Thoroughgoing and a man of patience 
and amiability, Mr. Anderson wants a 
complete picture of the food situation be- 
‘fore taking over. So, for a short time, he 
will stay in Congress while he and his 
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At the Bruxelles Ex- 
position in 1910, 
where even royalt 

came to marvel, 
Great Western 
American Cham- 
pagne received its 
eixth European 


SINCE 1860 


AMERIGAN 
CHAM PAGNE 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
RHEIMS, 
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1 ENGINEERED FOR 


AN etf@7a MEASURE OF 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 





Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators are 
engineered to lift 
heavy loads— increase 
efficiency—simplify 
installation, repair and 
maintenance. They are 
designed with many 
features for safe opera- 
tion: 1. Electro mag- 
netic brakes. 2. Centri- 
fugal speed governors. 
3. Special, heavy duty 
motors. 4. Self-aligning 
motor mounting. 

Sedgwick engineers are 
5] ready now to help solve 
7 your vertical “man” han- 
} dling and materials han- 
dling problems. Tell 
us about them. 








Sedgwick Electric Eleva- 
tors and Dumb Waiters are 
| available only on suitable 
‘| priority and po te is sub- 
| ject to prior commitments to 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Mer- 
| chant Marine and Army. 
| Hand power elevators and 
J dumb waiters are available 
/ without priority. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS- ROTO-WAITERS > DUMB WAITERS 
| HOISTS e MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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BUILDING a NEW WORLD 


isajob for STEAM 


Steam power faces the biggest rebuilding job within 
man’s knowledge . . . from steam will come the heat 
and power to make or process most of the products 
for restoring a war-battered world . .. from steam 
will come most of the marine and locomotive power 
to convey these goods to market. 

Look confidently then for new opportunities for 
steam in the pest-war world . .. but also expect 
keener competition from both pre-war rivals and 
stalwart new-comers—competition that will dictate 
renewed emphasis on power plant reliability, efficiency, 
and operating costs, 

Power plant engineers will want to be ready in 
advance with step-by-step plans for urgently needed 
modernization and expansion of existing facilities. 
These plans will help speed re-conversion of their own 
industries . . . hasten action toward fully integrated 
power services having the high overall efficiency and 
flexibility that future operations will demand. 

Thinking and planning for tomorrow is a job B&W 
engineers are ready to tackle today, in partnership 
with power engineers of industry. 


It’s a logical job for B&W because B&W engineering 
and products go far beyond the generation of steam, 
represented by B&W boilers for all purposes . . . on 
land and sea. B&W also contributes to the efficient 
application of steam through its design and manufac- 
ture of pressure vessels for refineries and synthetic 
rubber plants . . . of tubes for boilers, locomotives, 
chemical plants, and other high temperature, high 
pressure services . . . of specialty refractories for 
boilers, and industrial heating and processing fur- 
maces... 

The war must continue to have first call on present 
power plants and power men. Yet it is not too early 
now to be looking forward . . . planning tomorrow’s 
action . . . scanning present horizons for the best 
means to translate today’s power plans into tomorrow’s 
power plants, 





BABCOCK & WILCOX 














Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Superheaters . . 
Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equip- 
ment ... Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Multifuel 
Burners .. . Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe... 


Refractories .. . Process Equipment. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: _ WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVERFALLS,PA, ° ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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When you want to KN OW...go0 to an expert! 





WHAATAM AM a 


To be sure of yourself when you buy paper, check with your printer. It’s 
his business to know quality—a good part of his reputation for good work 
depends on it. In the field of technical papers, too, Rising quality has earned 


a reputation you can depend on. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


ising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 











to Au 
AUTO 


owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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committee investigate every aspect of the 
food situation. Obviously, Mr. Anderson 
will be well equipped for his job. 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach becomes Ser. 
retary of Labor, and breaks a pattern now 
established in Mr. Truman’s appointments, 
As a general thing, the President has re. 
placed Roosevelt appointees with mep 
who follow the middle road in economic 
theory. But Mr. Schwellenbach stands 
considerably to the left of center, among 
the more extreme New Dealers. 

Mr. Schwellenbach in Congress. In 
five years in the Senate, he voted invari- 
ably for New Deal proposals and support- 
ed the President at every point. He was 
an aggressive and active member of the 





—Harris & Ewing 
LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
... considerably left of center 


Lobby Investigating Committee, under 
Senator Hugo L. Black, now an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee, he proved as fre- 
quent and as tough and unrelenting a 
cross-examiner of witnesses from the busi- 
ness world as Mr. Black himself. For all 
of this, Mr. Roosevelt rewarded him, be- 
fore the completion of his term in the 
Senate, with a federal judgeship. At one 
time, he was on Mr. Roosevelt’s list for 
the Supreme Court. 

Personally. At 51, Mr. Schwellenbach 
is a “fighting liberal,” in the opinion of 
his friends. He is solemn in mind and 
bearing, energetic and hard working, not 
easily approachable. It long has been his 
desire to bring the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor together. He wants the ac- 
tivities now centered in the War Labor 
Board, the United States Employment 
Service and other agencies related to labor 
brought into his Labor Department. It is 
understood that that was one condition 
he made before accepting the job. 
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Che belle of : A, leatail Viley 


builders. Instead of carbines for 
soldiers, there will be roller skates 
for kids—and there will be brass, 
bronze and other metals for radios, 
refrigerators, irons—a thousand 


The story is told about the bells that 
ring in a little village in the foothills 
of the Alleghenies. In the Year of Our 
Lord 1865, the folk of Pleasant Valley 
created an inspiring memorial to their 
loved ones lost in the Civil War. 
Into one mighty heap they piled 
the relics of the war’s bitter battles. 
The old brass cannon, the battered 
muskets, the broken swords and 
rusted bayonets. They melted them 
all down, and from this litter of war 
the gentle bells of Pleasant Valley 
were Cast, to ring out over green 
fields and fertile farms throughout 
the years of tranquillity and peace. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION °* 


The time will come when some- 
thing like that will happen to the 
mountainous litter of munitions for 
World War II. Olin Industries, too, 
will take their skill and knowledge 
and experience, their big stock pile 
of scientific research—all they have 
learned from fifty years of skillful 
Operation through peace and war— 
and ‘‘melt them down”’ into things 
for peace. Instead of munitions for 
soldiers, there will be guns 


peace-time uses. 

It will be a great day, when we 
can all ‘‘down tools’’ on the war job 
and pick up the tools for the job of 
peace once more. Then the songs of 
scores of machines making things 

to make life better, will 





and ammunition for sports- 
men. Instead of powder for 
bombs, there will be explo- 
sives for miners, farmers and 


“Ou 


be as joyful as the bells of 

Pleasant Valley. 

Ouin INpustr1Es, INc., 
East Alton, Illinois 





Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


e WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY e 


COMPANY *© GOVERNMENT 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS ¢ BOND ELECTRIC 


OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 





ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) e¢ LIBERTY 
POWDER COMPANY ¢ EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY ¢ EGYPTIAN POWDER 
COMPANY ¢ TEXAS POWDER COMPANY : 
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QUALITY LETTERHEADS! 


THE WATERMARK 15 YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE 


BE SURE IT READS “ALL RAG” 


Today, when you sign your mail, ob- 
serve your letterhead critically. Is it 
crisp, clean, brilliant? These qualities 
in paper always make good impres- 
sions. You'll find all three in Fox 
River Anniversary Bond. 


Add these qualities to the good im- 


- pressions you make with carefully 


“selected thoughts . . . you'll build 
prestige for both yourself and your 
company. 

Anniversary Bond, a Fox River 100% 
rag content paper, cost only }¢¢ more 
per letter than 25% rag content let- 
terheads. Five thousand letterheads 
on this superb, permanent paper costs 
only $10.00 more. See how you can 
improve your letterhead with our “See 
for Yourself” kit. It's free. Write for 


: it on your business letterhead today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-E S. Appieton St. - Appleton, Wis. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Future of ASTP Soldiers 


Sir:—In your May 11 issue, in “The 
Yeas and Nays” column, you carried a 
brief letter about the ASTP [Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program] soldiers. 

I know of at least six of these fellows 
who had studied hard because they 
thought they were going to use this train- 
ing in the future and who are now privates 
in the infantry and with no promotion in 
sight, since most of the divisions had their 
quotas of corporals and sergeants before. 
The majority did not get the chance to go 
to Officers’ Candidate School, which they 
would have been qualified for. 

Those men didn’t complain then, be- 
cause they knew they were needed at that 
time for “doughboys,” but now they cer- 
tainly should receive more consideration. 


Kansas City, Mo. L. H. 





Sir:—Why not a point system or other- 
wise for ASTP servicemen? Many have 
been killed, wounded, and others are 
prisoners of war. Those now left—give 
them a chance to complete their work. 
Atlanta, Ga. Boykin R. PENNINGTON 





Sir:—I am replying to a letter which ap- 
peared in “The Yeas and Nays” (USN, 
May 11, 1945). 

I am certain the young “Brain Trust” is 
not wanting for intellectual stimulation. 
Just because he is in the infantry and not 
in a classroom is no sign that his mind is 
being neglected. You have no idea how 
stimulating the infantry can be at times. 

This young gentleman is a very fortu- 
nate one. Being the proud possessor of a 
mind of his caliber, he is capable of being 
a much better soldier. Unlimited fields, in 
which positions of responsibility arise, are 
open to him. 

The free education that he got in the 
Army Specialized -Training Program should 
stand him in good stead both now and 
later. Perhaps young “Einstein” will have 
a broadened mind, a keen ability to get 
along with his fellow men, a sense of duty 
and responsibility, an insight toward hu- 
man nature, a feeling of personal achieve- 
ment and, in many ways, learn untold les- 
sons that one misses in a classroom. 

So perhaps you’d better just continue 
to be proud of him because he’s an in- 
fantryman and doing a big job. 

St. Louis, Mo. An Inrantry OFFICER 
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ELECTROLIFT = 


Lifts loads 
ce SWIFTLY 


@ At a “feather touch"’ from the operator's finger, 
ElectroLift handles a load, up to 6 tons, safely 
speeding it to the exact spot at which it’s needed. 

Material is handled quicker, manpower saved, 
accidents reduced. These are some of the profitable 
reasons for letting ElectroLift do the work. With 
its economical performance, ElectroLift often pays 
for itself in a short period of time. 

For detailed specifications, and the address of 
the nearest representative, write to: 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








When planning your vacation, send us 
your change of address early. Two or 
three weeks are required for the change 
to become effective. Be sure to give us 
both your old and new address. 
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Fishing? Hah! — you call that fun, 


When there’s a Toro he can run? 


ORO 


POM CR MON CKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLES, MINNESOTA 























LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record May 23, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 

























HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire 
Hazards increase at a terrific rate. 
Fire is a destructive agent that aids 
the enemy. Play safe with FYR- 
FYTER EQUIPMENT. Opportunity 
for Distributors. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 42, Dayton 1, O. 


kal Fur-Futer 
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With Principal Western Harbors 9 portant link in the nationwide 
' : , distribution of these goods. 
7 Peace in the Pacific will herald The railway’s long commanding 
— resumption of commerce between position in America’s trade with 
the United States and the Orient the Orient through Pacific North- 
—an era of bright promise Mi the west port cities is one of the many 
seaport cities of the Pacific North- things which will continue to make Ocean - going vessels reach Portland via 
west. ; Great Northern great. the Columbia and Willamette Rivers. 
fa Much of American-made mer- 
2 chandise destined for Asia will be 
transported to embarkation points 
served by Great Northern. This | 
railway links the nation with 
Puget Sound ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Everett and Bellingham 
—— in Washington, and Vancouver in 
a British Columbia. Great Northern 
S stretches southward to Portland, 
Oregon; Vancouver, Washington, 
and connects with San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other California 
ports. 
Into these deep water ports also 
will come vast cargoes of the prod- 
ucts of Russia, China, the Philip- 7 
pines, Australia, New Zealand Seattle’ s extensive dock facilities are served Gr ' i 
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A famous lumber center, Tacoma also Everett is one of the fast-growing ports Great Mathers serves Veneudt, Can- 
ranks as a major seaport. on Puget Sound. ada’s gateway to the Orient. 
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Mr. Hull Vexed by U.S. Policy? . . . Priority for Aid 
To Russia .. . Pump Primers vs. Military Spenders 


President Truman, despite contrary 
reports, is taking a conciliatory line 
in dealing with Russia, and is not 
closing the door to further concessions 
on issues that exist and are arising 
in Europe and the Far East. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull, former Secretary of 
State, is not at all pleased with the 
direction that U.S. foreign policy has 
taken in the months since he left 
office. His advice still is sought by the 
White House, but is not always fol- 
lowed. 


xk * 


Edward Stettinius would remain as 
Secretary of State except for the fact 


- that he is successor to the Presidency 


in event that anything should happen 
to President Truman, and in that po- 
sition is not acceptable to Democratic 
Party leaders. James Byrnes still is 
No. 1 in the line of those being con- 
sidered for the State Secretaryship, 
although there is some resistance on 


the ground that Mr. Byrnes is too 


confirmed a compromiser. 
xk 


Lend-Lease goods, including machine 
tools, still are going to Russia on high 
priority. 


xk* * 


U.S. is continuing to use highly pre- 
cious space on cargo planes to fly gold 
into China, where it can be purchased 
by Chinese civilians, regardless of the 
fact that this gold supplied through 
U.S. loans has been used to enrich 
individuals. U.S. citizens are not able 
to purchase gold themselves. 


xk * 


Fred Vinson, Reconversion Director, 
is not yet enjoying much success in 
convincing the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that military needs for the Japanese 
war can be trimmed more than they 
are being trimmed. Mr. Vinson, to 
date, is on the listening end, not on 
the directing end of this situation. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur is asking 
that most of the top generals in 
Europe be transferred to the Pacific 
to help lead the invasion of Japan. 
Armored force generals, however, in- 
cluding Gen. George Patton, may not 
fare so well because Japan, with its 
mountainous terrain, offers little good 
tank country. 


x *k * 


Elmer Davis, War Information Direc- 
tor, had what he thought was White 
House indorsement before he an- 
nounced that American publications 
would be barred from Germany, but 
found that he did not have that in- 
dorsement when criticism of the pol- 
icy developed. It is increasingly prob- 
able that Mr. Davis soon will return 
to private life. 


x kk 


Pump-priming advocates of the New 
Deal period now profess to be aghast 
at what they describe as the colossal 
scale on which dollars are being 
thrown around by the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces, often on projects de- 
scribed as of uncertain need. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is pleased with the way in which 
President Truman is backing him up 
on tax policy and on plans for world 
currency stabilization. It still is prob- 
able, however, that Mr. Morgenthau 
will step out of office sometime before 
the year end. 


x * * 


Col. A. E. Howse, Administrator of 
the Surplus Property Board, is in line 
to succeed former Senator Guy Gil- 
lette as Chairman of the Board if Mr. 
Gillette moves into another Govern- 
ment position, as expected. 


xk 


The slow motion with which Russia 
is permitting Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and his American forces to 
take up their zone in Berlin and to 


start operations of the Allied Control 
Commission is causing some official 
annoyance. There is delay, too, in the 
meeting of the Reparations Commis- 
sion in Moscow. 


x *k * 


Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
rather than Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, 
is shaping U.S. policy in China. 


xk * 


There is much official eyebrow lifting 
over the scale of continued Lend-Lease 
aid to France at a time when it is 
uncertain how great a contribution 
the French can make to defeat of 
Japan, and when that nation has 
about $2,500,000,000 of gold and dol- 
lar reserves on hand. U.S. is arming 
large French forces, some of which 
will be used in occupying Germany. 


xk * * 


Winston Churchill is confidently ex- 
pected by official observers here to be 
able to lead the Conservative Party 
to a decisive victory in the coming 
general election in Great Britain 


kkk 


France now its getting into position to 
recover Indo-China, an aim which 
was opposed by President Roosevelt. 
The French propose to send 75,000 
troops to Asia to fight the Japanese 
and validate their claim to Indo- 
China. 


eK KOR 


It will not be surprising if the Japa- 
nese begin evacuating Hong Kong be- 
fore long. Some of their forces already 
have been pulled out of the former 
British port and sent north. 


xk 


The military expression, “left to with- 
er on the vine,” is being less commonly 
applied than previously to Japanese 
garrisons on bypassed inslands. In- 
stead of dying out, these garrisons are 
growing their own food, and some 
have fast-growing populations. 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., big name 





OIL CHANGE on the Fly 


At North American Aviation, Inc., RUST was ‘‘termite- 
ing’ 30,000 pieces of producing equipment vital in 
turning out P-51 Mustangs and other equally im- 
portant planes. 

Urgently needed: a corrective —to work on the fly! 
Every second on North American’s production line is 
precious — balance of power in some faraway battle sky 
may depend on it. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers —called in to work with 
North American technicians—recommended use of 
Shell’s Turbo Cleaner. 

Tailor-made for production men in a hurry, suitable 
viscosity of this cleaner permits its use as the lubricat- 
ing oil in hydraulic systems of machine tools and other 
equipment during a cleaning operation. With this 
double-feature oil, North American lost not a single 
minute of valuable production time. 

Cleaning completed, three grades of Shell Tellus Oils 
were substituted for former lubricants. These oils pos- 
sess rarely found rust-preventive qualities. Unusual 


Leagoers /w IwousTrery Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





“wettability” prods them into penetrating rusted sur- 
faces—loosening and dislodging particles of scale. 

Shell Engineers also recommended coating all areas 
of machines above oil level with Shell Ensis Oil. This 
protects metal from rust-provoking moisture in the air... 

Result of these changes: elimination of this rust 
problem at the North American plant .. . tens of thou- 
sands of dollars saved . . . more fighting-mad Mustangs 
in the air to meet the Mitsubishis! 

At Shell’s research laboratories lubricants are con- 
stantly being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 

Are you sure the machines in your plant are getting 
all that’s new in lubrication? Call 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer! 


have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 


\ : For distinguished service—Shell’s 
1 Martinez and Wood River Refineries 





in the industry, changed to Shell Industrial Lubricants and 
solved a serious rusting problem in 30,000 pieces of producing equipment—without loss of production timel 





I may be large . . . I may be small. But 
be sure of one thing—I’m one of over 
3,000 cities and towns, from the very 
large to the very small . . . in 13 states 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad... 
where live more than half the nation’s 
population. 

INDUSTRY, if you are looking for the 
most advantageous location, you are 
looking for me! Because not only do 
I offer the site but all you need to go 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


with it—raw materials, agricultural 
products, utilities, labor, markets and 
transportation unexcelled—the essen- 
tials of prosperity and profits. 


I am represented by Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad Industrial Agents who will find 
what you want. Your confidence re- 
spected. Please communicate with Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Industrial Agents in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York. 


% 52,413 entered the Armed Forces _¥¢ 752 have given their lives for their Count 
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